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TRAIL-MAKING IN THE OREGON MOUNTAINS. 


E left Oregon City, in July, for 
\W a contemplated long term of 
mountaineering. 

If that preluding paragraph needs ex- 
planation, here is one, at the reader’s 
service. Our party of six were all “Old 
Oregonians” —a title synonymous with 
“Pioneer” or “ Forty-niner” in Califor- 
nia—and meaning that what we did not 
know about crossing the Plains, mount- 
aineering, camping out, and “roughing 
it” in general, was not worth mention- 
ing. Some of us had come to the Ore- 
gon Territory as mature men, others as 
beardless boys; but, one and all, we 
were trained in the rude craft of woods; 
men, hunters, path-finders — could drive 
an ox-team, or pack a mule-train, or keep 
the trail afoot like born aborigines. 

It is but natural to suppose, that, hav- 
ing gained all this experience under the 
teachings of stern necessity, we ought 
to have been content to forswear further 
hardships of this sort, and remain quiet- 
ly upon our farms in the beautiful val- 
ley of the Wallamet. But the love of 
adventure is a cultivable quality, and 


“grows by what it feeds on.” Not to 
deceive the reader by this aphorism, let 
it be here distinctly understood that love 
of adventure was not the impulse which 
set in motion the expedition of which 
we are now writing, but a still stronger 
love: the longing for the golden root of 
all evil, and the desire to sit under the 
branches of the tree it brings forth, as 
under our “own vine and fig-tree.” 
There had long been popular, in Or- 
egon, a story of gold-discovery, made 
by the immigration of 1845, somewhere 
about the head-waters of Crooked River, 
an eastern tributary of the Des Chutes. 
Legends of a yellow metal so malleable 
that nuggets of it had been hammered 
out upon the tires of their wagon-wheels 
by the immigrants, had been revived 
from year to year ever since the discov- 
ery of gold in California; and various 
efforts had been made by chimney-cor- 
ner explorers to determine the exact lo- 
cality of the “diggings,” with no better 
results than the final establishment of 
an opinion that they really existed some- 
where in eastern Oregon, upon the bor- 
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ders of a lake, whose location was very 
indefinite. It was to confirm or explode 
the belief in the “lake diggings” that 
our expedition was undertaken. From 
our rendezvous at Oregon City we were 
to proceed, with horses for riding and 
“packing,” by way of the road around 
the base of Mount Hood to the Dalles, 
and thence, according to our best judg- 
ment, into the unknown region lying 
to the south and east of the establish- 
ed routes of travel. Twelve years had 
elapsed since that immigrant party, while 
endeavoring to follow a cut-off, had blun- 
dered upon nuggets of pure gold, blun- 
deringly hammered them out on their 
wagon-wheels, and then threw them 
away as a worthless curiosity—the great- 
est blunder of all. 

We had no hope, therefore, of finding 
a twelve-year-old trail in a country of 
rolling plains covered with bunch-grass, 
alternating with alkaline deserts and ex- 
tensive marshes. We were out as sol- 
diers of Fortune, and trusted to find that 
goddess propitious ; hoping, as Dennis 
was wont continually to assert, that “the 
devil was dead.” 

The road from Oregon City to the 
Dalles lies through a country thickly 
timbered with fir, except where small 
prairies occur at intervals between the 
water-courses. After crossing the Clack- 
amas, the general level is not much bro- 
ken until the last crossing of the Sandy 
—a rapid, rock-fretted stream, which, 
after many windings, makes its way from 
the snows of the Cascade peaks to its 
junction with the magnificently calm Co- 
lumbia, a few miles above Vancouver. 
The first noticeably great ascent in the 
Mount Hood road is at Laurel Hill, 
where, for a distance of about one mile, 
it is a steady pull up, or a sliding de- 
scent down. The early immigrants well 
remember it. The first train which came 
through with teams from the Dalles made 
from eight to ten miles per day; their 
forces being occupied most of the time 
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in cutting out of the way trees, up which 
the forward wheel, on one side or the 
other, persisted in trying to run. The 
most skillful driving did not prove skiil- 
ful enough to guide the staggering oxen 
through the narrow way provided by the 
road-makers. 

If their wagons would run up trees 
on nearly level ground, what was their 
course when they came to Laurel Hill, 
with an incline of sixty degrees before 
and below them, and a heavy load urging 
the jaded oxen from behind and above 
them? As succeeding trains gradually 
widened the way, compelled to the labor 
by this tendency of wheels to be caught 
upon one side or the other, a new diffi- 
culty arose. It was better to be stopped 
by a tree than not to be stopped at all, 
or to find one’s team or wagon rushing 
down the side of a mountain, like an 
avalanche, to certain death and destruc- 
tion. 

To overcome both this danger and the 
force of gravitation good-sized trees were 
felled, and, with the limbs left on to act 
as grappling-irons, were secured to the 
wagons in the rear; and in this manner, 
the descent was accomplished in safety. 
But woe to the careless or the unlucky 
wight, whose improvised “brake” be- 
came uncoupled. The best he could 
hope for, in that case, was, that a fore- 
wheel would dash up a tree, even if an 
upset was the consequence. It some- 
times happened that the oxen struck 
their heads against a solid fir trunk: 
in which case their proprietor suddenly 
found himself minus that yoke of oxen, 
and f/us a great many fragments of wag- 
on and contents. 

We recounted incidents like these, 
which we had witnessed on our entrance 
into Oregon, as we ascended Laurel Hill 
—now much improved—on our way out 
of it. I say “out of it,” for a true Ore- 
gonian never includes that portion of the 
State lying east of the Cascades in his 
State geography. To him the Wallamet 
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Valley represents all of Oregon and “the 
rest of mankind ;”’ and we were of that 
class. Another peculiarity of the pure 
Oregonian must be, that he was born in 
a Western or South-western State, was 
raised in Missouri, and has at some time 
resided in Yamhill County, of the Wal- 
lamet Valley. All this being predicated, 
he is sure of being not only a “simon- 
pure” Oregonian, but even of attaining to 
greatness, in some form or other. This 
faith in Yamhill is carried to such an ex- 
tent that aspiring young men from other 
parts of the State find it necessary to 
take summer board over on the classic 
shores of the Yamhill River, as a starter 
on the road to success in life. The an- 
nals of Yamhill County would constitute 
an interesting agglomeration of testimo- 
ny on this subject. 

At Mountain Meadows —the highest 
point on the mountain road we were 
traversing, and not far from the snow- 
line on Mount Hood —we seemed to be 
right at the base of this majestic peak, 
where, disengaging itself from the com- 
pany of lesser peaks, it springs up clear 
and free—a pyramid of rock and ice, 
thousands of feet higher than its neigh- 
bors—bold in outline, clear-cut, sym- 
metrical, inexpressibly grand. Fora lit- 
tle distance above us, as it appeared 
from our stand-point, the mountain was 
belted with a girdle of dark firs. Above 
and beyond that, all was sharply defined 
in white and black: glistening, white 
snow-fields reaching up and up, scarred 
here and there with projecting needles 
of basalt, or lined for immense distances 
by rocky ridges, and yawning chasms of 
blackness. So cold, hard, immovable it 
looked, it was difficult for the imagina- 
tion to impute to its volcanic forces the 
formation of that vast basaltic and plu- 
tonic mass over which we were travel- 
ing. But we were aware of the deceit- 
ful nature of this frozen aspect, since we 
had witnessed with our own eyes, on a 
fine, clear morning in autumn, a column 
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of fire or molten matter shoot upward, 
from near the summit of Mount Hood— 
a distance that must have been a hun- 
dred feet—followed by another of dense, 
black smoke, which rose two or three 
times as high. The grand old mount- 
ain is not often stirred in these centuries 
of peace; but it holds within its bosom 
fires that have never gone out since the 
morning of creation. 

The eastern and western slopes of the 
Cascade Range differ widely in the quan- 
tity and quality of their timber. Owing 
to the excess of moisture, of rain and 
fog—which their great height hinders 
from traveling across their summits — 
the western slope of the Cascades pre- 
sents a perfectly wonderful luxuriance of 
vegetation. From the loftiest firs to the 
vine, maple, and ferns which form a tan- 
gled undergrowth, every thing has done 
its best at growing, until these mountain 
forests are equal, in point of impenetra- 
bility, to an African jungle. On the east- 
ern slope is the opposite of this luxuri- 
ance. A small growth of pines is found, 
but not dense enough to conceal the ster- 
ile appearance of the extensive upheaval 
of trap-rock. In place of the coolness 
and moisture of the west-side .forests, 
here is almost tropical heat and aridity. 

At the Dalles is the culmination of 
this dryness and heat. Here is sand, 
gray, brown, and black rock, a river rush- 
ing through a fissure in the rocks, mount- 
ains for a background, a brazen sky over- 
head, stillness to suffocation, or a tem- 
pest of wind, and a hurricane of sand. 
Nevertheless, if you can find a comforta- 
ble hour in the twenty-four wherein to 
go sight-seeing, there are views here that 
for uniqueness are unparalleled. The 
Columbia here presents its most remark- 
able phase, being compressed from its 
usual majestic breadth of current into a 
stream of from one hundred and sixty 
to five hundred feet in width, flowing 
between walls of solid rock for more 
than two miles; while a broad bottom- 
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land of rock (to use an Hibernicism) ex- 
tends along its margin, and rises into 
terraces on either side. 

The town itself is bordered to the 
south by foot-hills, which rise slowly 
back, covered sparsely with pines and 
some deciduous trees. From the crest 
of any of these hills, you may have a 
view of Mount Hood and Mount Adams 
that is unsurpassed. The latter snow- 
peak is, if not so high as the other, of 
a beautiful and majestic form, rivaling 
in grandeur any peak in Oregon. The 
sunsets and sunrises upon these mount- 
ains, seen through the medium of the 
clear and dry atmosphere of this local- 
ity, furnish some of the most charming 
effects imaginable. Should you chance 
to be up about five o’clock of a July 
morning, you would be thrilled by the 
spectacle of Mount Hood’s snowy pyra- 
mid standing out, clearly defined against 
the pale gray of dawn: not white, as at 
noonday, but pink, as the heart of a 
Sharon rose, from base to summit. A 
little later it has faded, and, by the most 
lovely transitions of color and light, now 
looks golden, now pearly, and, finally, 
glistens whitely in the full glare of the 
risen sun. 

Some of the evening effects are equal- 
ly beautiful, as at certain times of the 
year the sun sets in the direction of this 
peak as seen from the Dalles, wrapping 
it in the most gorgeous hues of the dying 
day. One of the most singular, as well 
as striking metamorphoses which I have 
seen Mount Hood undergo, was observ- 
ed from the west side of the range in 
which it stands. At sunset, after looking 
as rosy as a rose, it suddenly turns pale, 
with a pallor that is absolutely colorless 
and ghostly; looking, indeed, for a few 
short seconds, like a spectre of itself. 
But all at once—as suddenly as it grew 
pallid—a second flush comes over it, 
only less warm than its previous color, 
but of much less duration. Fading away 


quickly, the mountain then assumes a 
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cool, bluish white, not at all like the 
spectral effect of a few moments before : 
and its daylight transitions are ended 
until another sunrise, though its moon- 
light ones may not be, for the snowy 
peaks are distinctly visible at a distance 
of sixty miles by the light of a full moon. 

At the Dalles, our party made the 
final preparations for invading the Indi- 
an country, much against the advice and 
persuasions of the citizens of that post, 
who insisted that we should meet Indi- 
ans on the war-path, not far to the east- 
ward. So urgent were they that about 
three of the half-dozen began to waver, 
and, perhaps, would then and there have 
ended the expedition, but for the resist- 
ance offered to. such a “backing down” 
by the other three, which included the 
historian of the campaign. 

It becomes necessary here to outline, 
though with a discreet delicacy of touch, 
the several members of our exploring 
party. Commencing with the historian, 
who was also leader, and may answer to 
the name and style of Self: he was a 
young man of twenty-five, six feet two 
in his stockings, fearless, fond of ad- 
venture; two learned doctors, Doctor 
Mc—— and Doctor R——; two young 
fellows, who answered respectively to 
the names of Major and Jim; and a 
plain, stout, resolute farmer from Yam- 
hill. Doctor Mc——,, being in bad health, 
was not to be counted on as fighting ma- 
terial. 

With this force we marched, about the 
last of July, out into the Indian country, 
trusting that, although the savages were 
at war with the “ Bostons,” the devil was 
dead, and we should elude the traces of 
his lineal descendants on this march. 
Vain expectation ! 

Proceeding south-eastwartlly to the 
crossing of the Des Chutes River, over 
high, rolling plains covered with bunch- 
grass and destitute of timber, we found 
here another instance of the peculiar 
character of the rivers which cross the 
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great plains in the interior of the conti- 
nent: the Des Chutes, at this place, 
flowing through a rocky cafion, whose 
perpendicular walls rise one and two 
thousand feet above its foaming flood. 
Just below this cafon and the falls of the 
Des Chutes is the crossing, which, had 
it been our purpose to encounter the 
lineal descendants before mentioned, we 
should have taken to convey.ourselves 
across. But Self and party decided that 
it would be the better way to keep up 
the west bank of the river to the cross- 
ing of the Fremont Trail, near the junc- 
tion of the Crooked River with the Des 
Chutes. 

Fording the Tyghe —a rapid stream 
coming down from Mount Hood, and 
debouching into the Des Chutes not far 
above the falls—we proceeded south, 
over an open country, crossing the Me- 
tulla, a small stream having its source 
among a cluster of hot springs, boiling 
up out of the earth. Just to the south 
of these, and on another rapid stream 
from the snows of Mount Jefferson, is 
situated the Warm Spring Reservation, 
the home of the Wascopams, variously 
known as the Wasco and Des Chutes 
Indians. Here, again, we received warn- 
ing it was not safe to venture into the 
Indian country with so small a party— 
the Snakes, who roam the whole terri- 
tory to the south-east, having made a 
raid on the Wascopams, at the Reserva- 
tion, a few days previous. The direc- 
tion in which they were gone could not 
be known, but we were liable to encoun- 
ter them. 

This report rather dampened the ar- 
dor of the six. However, we once more 
resolved to go ahead, helping ourselves, 
and trusting the gods would help us. 
The next day’s march was to the south, 
about twenty-five miles east of Mount 
Jefferson. This peak, though not so 
high as those to the north, was, in 1857, 
of an imposing appearance, shooting up 
sharply against the sky, in the form of an 
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irregular pyramid. Since then, a large 
portion of its pointed apex has fallen in, 
or otherwise disappeared. This mount- 
ain, too, we have seen throwing out flame 
and smoke within the past four years. 
With our eyes glancing, alternately, at 
the beautiful views offered us, and scan- 
ning the horizon for Indians, we kept 
steadily on until sunset. 

So far, all had gone well with the ex- 
ploring party, who were now pretty well 
convinced that his Satanic Majesty was 
defunct, and that they were destined to 
discover the root of every evil in very 
large deposits somewhere over on Crook- 
ed River. But, alas for human expecta- 
tions! On clambering to the top of a 
ridge, on the lookout for a good camping- 
ground, we became suddenly conscious 
of the observation of about one hundred 
pairs of savage eyes, directed toward us ; 
and aware, also, that this party of one 
hundred were on the war-path, as evi- 
denced by the absence of their women 
and children, and by the paint and feath- 
ers in which they were bedecked. 

Here was a supreme moment: one 
hundred to six—and one of the six not 
in fighting condition. To attempt a re- 
treat, would have been to invite an im- 
mediate attack. In the few moments 
given for deliberation, visions of bloody 
scalps, of murdered immigrants, of smol- 
dering farm-houses, were mixed with en- 
trancing views of Yamhill; and voices 
sounded in our ears, whose tones had 
never been so sweet before. But noth- 
ing of this escaped our lips. A few brief 
words in council were all we uttered, in 
which were mixed some cautious recom- 
mendations from the invalid Doctor to 
attempt to save ourselves by flight to 
the mountains. The other suggestions 
were just a jumble of worthless expedi- 
ents, as impracticable as flight. It seem- 
ed to Self that there was but one course 
left open which offered half a chance of 
life: and that was to advance boldly, and 
make our camp where we had intended, 
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in full view of these lineal descendants 
of his resuscitated Satanic Majesty. To 
this proposal, the two Doctors, and the 
Major, and Jim, and the Farmer pro- 
nounced a chorus of noes. 

In the meantime, great activity pre- 
vailed in the camp of the enemy. There 
was running to and fro, gesticulating, 
brandishing of weapons, and a lively ex- 
citement among the one hundred: all of 
which promised little enough for our 
success in gold-hunting. These move- 
ments more than confirmed the determi- 
nation of Self to make a bold stroke for 
another life-lease ; and, spurring up his 
horse, he rode carelessly forward to a 
good camping- place, threw saddle on 
the ground, and let his horse go loose. 
Though doubtful at first of the expedi- 
ency of this movement, the company fol- 
lowed their leader, and their little camp 
was soon formed. 

The astonishment of the Indians at 
such bravado, was very great. After 
consuming some time in conferring upon 
it among themselves, their head - Chief 
signed to the leader of the Whites that 
he desired an interview. This being 
agreed to, the two met upon ground 
midway between their encampments, and 
held, according to Indian custom, “a 
talk.” The band proved to be a war- 
party from the Snake tribe, ripe for any 
mischief, either to Whites, or hostile 
tribes of their own color, which might 
present itself. The Chief boasted much 
of their strength and prowess, and ex- 
hibited strong curiosity to know the er- 
rand of the Whites, and the secret of 
their bravery. To this questioning, Self 
made answer: 

“You are a great Chief, and have many 
young warriors to do your bidding. If 
a great Chief thinks it a great action to 
set a hundred fighting men upon six 
poor travelers, he can do so: no one can 
prevent him. We are six children of 
the great father of the Bostons, who are 
traveling through your country to see 
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its beauties and its excellence. You can 
stop us; you can kill us; and our great 
father will send his fighting men to in- 
quire into it. Do what you think wise 
and good. You see our camp. We 
have not run away from you. Our strong 
men number as many as you have fin- 
gers on one hand. We love peace: we 
have not come to fight: but we can die, 
if we must. We are not afraid.” 

To all of which piece of moral strategy 
the Chief listened with evident approval, 
evinced by expressive ejaculations. The 
little hint about our father’s fighting men 
was not lost upon him. In the wars of 
the previous ten years, a wholesome re- 
spect for “Boston” prowess had forced 
itself into the Indian mind, always appre- 
ciative in that direction. Having prom- 
ised to regard us as friends, he returned 
to his warriors, gave them their cue, and 
directly all was quiet in both camps. 

Sleep was light in our company that 
night. At the earliest dawn we were on 
the march. To think of continuing our 
expedition in the direction first contem- 
plated, had become impossible; to re- 
turn the way we came, was likewise im- 
practicable. We decided upon dividing 
into parties of two, in order to make faint 
trails, and to keep the same general di- 
rection toward the south for a certain 
length of time, when we expected to 
meet. By daylight, we had reached the 
forest among the foot-hills, where, by 
caution and vigilance, we hoped to elude 
any spies that might be sent to watch 
our movements. Traveling as rapidly 
as was practicable, our three divisions 
met before nightfall in safety, when we 
made our camp in silence, and without 
fire, the better to escape the vigilant 
eyes of any savage prowler. 

It now became evident that the search 
for the “lake diggings” could not be 
prosecuted with any hope of success 
that summer. We had neither the men, 
nor the provisions, for such an under- 
taking. To roam about over the Snake 
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country, dodging the rascals at every 
turn, would require a far different outfit 
from that of the “honest miner;” and 
we had no mind to leave our bones 
bleaching in the August sun, as a me- 
mento of fool-hardiness. 

But to get back to the Wallamet Val- 
ley: “ay, there was the rub.” To re- 
turn as we came, was not to be thought 
of. Our Snake friends were expecting 
us in that direction. To cross the Cas- 
cade Mountains, making our own trail: 
that was what we had to do. The un- 
dertaking looked formidable, and very 
formidable we found it. There is not 
limit in an article of this kind to descend 
to details of weather, time, camps, tri- 
fling accidents, etc. As to the route 


which we should take, there was a dif- 
ference of opinion. Self would have pre- 
ferred undertaking to cross in the direc- 
tion of the head-waters of the Santiam, 
and, by following down that stream, to 


come out in the central part of the val- 
ley. Being overruled, the general con- 
sent was obtained to an attempt to cross 
in the neighborhood of that magnificent 
group of peaks, called the Three Sis- 
ters. 

The neighborhood and immediate vi- 
cinity of this group is altogether one of 
the most interesting to the tourist and 
geologist of any portion of the Cascade 
Range. Far to the eastward of these, 
and in the direction of the “lake dig- 
gings,” extends a vast plain of volcanic 
ashes, into which the legs of a horse sink 
eighteen or twenty inches. We travel- 
ed over this hopelessly sterile country 
the summer following the one of which 
we are writing, and found, not nuggets 
of gold, nor even a lake where a lake 
once was, but immense tracts of vol- 
canic country, with numerous springs 
of boiling water about the sources of 
Crooked River. Due east of the Three 
Sisters, and on the east side of the Des 
Chutes River, is an extinct crater, whose 
present walls are not more than two or 
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three hundred feet high. Its diameter 
is about half a mile, and its form that of 
acup. The lava from this crater, with 
scoria, obsidian, and ashes, cover a large 
extent of country. 

A few miles north-east of the Three 
Sisters, and on the west side of the Des 
Chutes, into which it empties, is a spring 
of such dimensions that it supplies alone 
the water to form a stream as large as 
the Santiam River. Whence comes the 
supply of water in the spring? Itis not 
often that we find a stream of that size 
bursting out of the ground in one vent 
like this. 

The Three Sisters stand in a triangu- 
lar group, the base of the triangle being 
toward the west, or joining on to the Cas- 
cade Range. Though perfectly distinct 
peaks—the northernmost being highest 
—they are connected at bottom by less- 
er intervening elevations. Like all the 
snowy peaks in Oregon, they rise from 
the eastern side of the range, and are 
seen most completely from that side. 

Accustomed as we were to mountains 
and mountain views, the appearance of 
the Three Sisters forced from us the 
profoundest expressions of admiration 
and delight. So lofty, so symmetrical, 
so beautifully grouped! Nor were there 
wanting adjuncts, which, by comparison, 
gave an intenser interest to the scene. 
Among others was a solitary tower, or 
needle, of basalt, many hundreds of feet 
high, standing by itself at the foot of the 
mountains, like some grim sentinel at 
the foot of the Olympian heights. 

Having made our camp at the foot of 
the north Sister, we prepared —those of 
us who were able—for an ascent. Two 
motives combined to urge us to this un- 
dertaking: one, a love of grandeur; the 
other, necessity of finding some lookout 
lofty enough to give us some landmarks 
by which to shape our course in getting 
through the mountains. The necessity 
of this latter will be fully comprehended 
when we mention that the base of the 
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Cascade Range is about eighty miles in 
thickness, and that every height, and 
depth, and shape of ruggedness are con- 
tained in those eighty miles. 

On the north-east side of the mountain 
we had chosen to climb, the rise is, first, 
a sharp slope, covered with broken rock ; 
then a vast snow-field of eighty degrees’ 
incline, until the side of the mountain 
begins to appear almost concave, after 
which it shoots up nearly perpendicular 
to the top. Jim and the Major decided 
to try the snow-field, the same being 
crossed horizontally by crevices of great 
extent—as if the weight of the snow 
and the inclination of the bulk had caus- 
ed great masses of it to slide a little 
distance down the mountain, leaving a 
fissure where it had broken off. While 
Doctor R—— and Self chose a path up 
one of the rocky and nearly bare ridges 
that divide the snow-fields, Jim and the 
Major were pursuing their toilsome way 
up the steep ascent of frozen snow by 
cutting steps in its glittering surface with 
their hunting-knives. 

As our way, if seemingly longer, was 
quicker and surer, we of the ridge looked 
down with amusement upon the labors of 
our inconsiderate comrades. By climb- 
ing, crawling, and clinging, they at length 
reached the edge of the first crevasse, 
and we could see them holding on to the 
edge, and looking over into it. As to 
their getting above it, we knew that to 
be impossible. Could they have thrown 
themselves across its fifteen-feet chasm, 
they must have inevitably slipped back 
into it from the glassy surface above. 
From their observations —as they told 
us afterward—it was impossible to judge 
of the depth of the crevasse; but they 
had chipped off from the edge large 
pieces of frozen snow and tumbled them 
in, listening to hear them strike, but hear- 
ing no sound. They could see down, 
they thought, about three hundred feet. 

After satisfying their curiosity, they 
began to consider the probable vicissi- 
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tudes of a return to a lesser altitude. 
Starting cautiously down, and holding 
back by striking their heels into the 
snow—making but slight impressions— 
first one, and then the other, lost his 
hold, and slid swiftly, swiftly, ever more 
swiftly—darting like an arrow from a 
bow —straight down the mountain-side, 
toward the rocks below the snow-line. 
Jim, who was the most active and light 
of the two, managed to draw his knife 
from its scabbard and strike it into the 
snow, and, by holding on with a grip like 
a vice, to check his speed; but we, who 
were looking on from above, laughed 
heartily, in spite of the peril, to see him 
carried quite around his knife-hilt by the 
momentum acquired in the descent— 
like a plummet at the end of a string 
swung in the fingers. 

Neither of the young men sustained 
any serious injury, though the Major was 
somewhat bruised by being rushed so, 
like a mountain torrent, upon a bed of 
broken rock. He made so light of his 
injuries, that he hastened to join us of 
the ridge, while Jim remained in camp, 
with the invalid Doctor and the Farmer. 
Thus reinforced, we made what haste we 
could, knowing what a day’s work was 
before us. 

We pass over the easily imagined ex- 
perience of climbing rocky steeps over 
steeps, until the summit was attained. 
Only of the view which we three beheld 
from the peak of the most northern of 
the Three Sisters, have we room to 
speak. Indescribable as it is, we must 
try to describe it. To the north of us 
stretched the Cascade Range, with its 
wilderness of mountains, overtopped by 
Mount Jefferson and Mount Hood. To 
the south, the same wilderness of mount- 
ains was seen over the tops of the other 
Sisters, with Diamond Peak, South Peak, 
Mount McLaughlin, and a far-distant 
peak which we thought might be Shasta. 
To the east spread away immense plains, 
on which the river-courses appeared as 
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on a map, bounded by the Blue Mount- 
ains ; toward the west, the valley of the 
Wallamet, and the Coast Range beyond, 
with all the familiar water-courses, the 
well-known dx¢tes, and the tracts of tim- 
bered lands. We could discern, if not 
the towns themselves, the places where 
they should be, and even locate, by the 
shape of the coast mountains, our be- 
loved Yamhill. Taking the immensity 
of the picture, its charming variety, its 
lovely lights and shades, all in connec- 
tion with the soft blue of an August sky 
over the whole, the scene was enchant- 
ing—first to joy, then to sadness—as are 
all pleasures too great for our grasp. 

But, as an undertone to our judilate, 
ran the thought that before we could 
reach the heart of that beautiful valley 
on which we oftenest turned to gaze, we 
must penetrate the many miles of forest, 
and jungle, and fern-brake, which in- 
tervened; must find our way, by sun, 
moon, and stars, over precipices, around 
chasms, across torrents, through the 
shadows of thick woods; and mus¢ find 
it straight and soon, or perish. This 
form of the potential mood, being duly 
considered, enabled us to impress upon 
our minds a particular map of the coun- 
try beneath, with the points of compass. 
Being satisfied with these results of our 
lookout, we were left a little leisure to 
observe the appearance of objects more 
immediately about us. 

In the snow at our feet, or rather in 
the thin layer of soil which was deposit- 
ed upon the rocks, in places where the 
action of the sun and wind prevented 
the snow from accumulating, were grow- 
ing several varieties of flowering plants 
with which we were familiar; the blos- 
soms, however, being but the “minia- 
ture presentments” of their valley kin- 
dred. So fragile, of such delicate hues, 
were they, that a feeling of tenderness 
was inspired by their lonely position 
upon that bleak summit; and a question 
arose in the mind of the writer, which 
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had often presented itself before in a 
summer spent in crossing the Plains: 
For whose eye has all this beauty been 
spread, age after age, where human foot- 
steps never come? Let those who be- 
lieve every thing terrestrial was “made 
for man,” seek out those places of earth 
where only God is, and study their adorn- 
ments. 

Just below the line of perpetual snow 
and ice grew a belt of cedars, with tops 
so flat that we walked out upon the 
branches for a distance of twenty feet 
either side of their trunks. Early in 
their struggle for existence, their tops 
had been broken off by the wind, and 
the weight of many winters’ snows had 
retarded their upright growth, until the 
result of a century of aspiration was a 
ludicrously short stump, and immensely 
long and broad limbs. Above the re- 
gion of firs, the cedar, mountain mahog- 
any, and similar hardy trees, sustain a 
stinted growth, and are mixed, a little 
lower down, with pines. But the com- 
parative height at which fir, ash, alder, 
and willow grow, is greater in western 
Oregon — owing to the mildness and 
moisture of the climate—than in dryer 
and colder countries. 

On returning to camp that evening, 
our plans were laid for the work before 
us. Weknewits difficulties well enough, 
and prepared as well as we could to en- 
counter them. Three weeks had been 
consumed in fruitless marches already. 
In ten days, or twelve, at the farthest, 
we hoped to reach the Wallamet Valley. 
Rations were accordingly given out for 
twelve days, all extra baggage dispensed 
with, and the order to march on the fol- 
lowing morning given. 

The ascent of the Cascades from the 
east side is not attended with much dif- 
ficulty, owing as well to the general eleva- 
tion of the country east of the mountains 
—which reduces the actual height and 
distance to be gained —as to the small 
amount of timber growing on the eastern 
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slope. Proceeding without mishap or ad- 
venture worthy of notice, we had made 
but two camps, when, on reaching a love- 
ly valley, set like a gem in the rocky little 
chalice of the surrounding mountains, 
we surprised an encampment of several 
hundred Indians—squaws, children, and 
old men—who were hidden away in this 
out-of-danger retreat, while their young 
men and chiefs were off on a “ram- 
page,” to the terror of both Whites, and 
Redskins of other tribes: in short, these 
were the families of the one hundred 
Snakes whose courtesies we so fortu- 
nately escaped. Not knowing but we 
were a detachment from some avenging 
army of Whites, the commotion our ad- 
vent occasioned was truly gratifying ; for 
the women howled, the dogs howled, 
the children howled, and the old men 
held up their hands in deprecation of 
the expected wrath. 

Having enjoyed the riotous spectacle 
for a little while, we finally made signs 
of peace, and indicated that we wished 
for an interview. To the old man who 
responded, we communicated our desire 
and intention of going down into the 
Wallamet Valley. Had he any knowl- 
edge of the mountains beyond? Did he 
know of a trail? In answer to our in- 
quiries, we received nothing but shrugs 
and sighs, and signs of doubt or horror. 
Get through those mountains! Certain- 
ly not. No trails—dreadful precipices 
—thick woods —impassable thickets — 
starve —have our clothes torn off; all 
of which was expressed by gestures and 
ejaculations, sufficiently descriptive for 
the commonest comprehension. Many 
days later we had realjzed all the old 
man’s prophecies, except one: we did 
get through. 

Day after day, and day after day, we 
struggled along; now keeping near to 
streams and down ravines, in the hope 
of facilitating descent, only to find that 
when we had arrived at the bottom of 
one mountain, we had another before us ; 
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again ascending to the highest point in 
view to gather, if might be, some useful 
hint as to our future course; sometimes 
coursing along a shelf of rock for weary 
distances, without finding a way over or 
around it, and being forced to make a 
toilsome circuit of miles to overcome one 
bar across our path. Where we were it 
was impossible to tell, or to judge of the 
distance overcome in the desired direc- 
tion. We knew the general course we 
were keeping, and that was about all. 

When we had been in the :aountains 
about as many days as rations had been 
provided for, Self discerned, one morn- 
ing, acolumn of white smoke ascending 
above the trees away in the distance. 
To get to where that smoke was, became 
the object of intensest exertion. Let 
the reader imagine, if he can, the utter 
disgust of our party on discovering, after 
hours of strenuous effort, that the smoke 
was a column of steam arising from 
springs of hot sa/¢ water! 

On another occasion, a band of elks, 
which we had stumbled upon in a little 
mountain prairie, furnished pleasant ex- 
citement for half an hour. Besides the 
natural instinct for game, we were then 
in a condition to relish an elk-steak, for 
our flour and bacon were getting very 
low. Advancing cautiously, several shots 
had been fired among the band before 
they took the alarm. The elk being vul- 
nerable only in certain places, a true 
hand and sure aim are the more needed 
in an attack. The animal selected by 
Self fell at the first fire, the charge hav- 
ing entered just behind the ear and pen- 
etrated the brain. But the rest of the 
party had fired without killing, so that 
the scene instantly became one of panic 
and confusion. The creatures — quite 
wild—knew not the meaning of the at- 
tack, and fled, frightened by the unusual 
noise made by the guns. The hunters 
now pursued them indiscriminately. Our 
Farmer was, by this time, on foot, hal- 
looing, and running almost side by side 
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with a fine animal, into which he had 
shot half a dozen bullets, without much 
checking his speed. They are very fleet 
of foot, and the race ended as might 
have been anticipated. Some of the an- 
imals received several wounds, but es- 
caped with them into the forest, where it 
was useless to pursue them. An elk- 
steak for breakfast rewarded our enthu- 
siasm, though the Farmer was quite put 
out at not bringing down his game; and 
all of us were somewhat out of breath 
for the next half-hour. 

These diversions —well enough in 
their way—failed to amuse, for any 
length of time, our travel- worn, bewil- 
dered, half-famished party. From any 
indications to be discovered when we 
had been out ten days, there was no 
prospect of reaching the settlements be- 
fore as many more should have passed. 
This discovery at once made it necessa- 
ry to put ourselves on short rations, to 
which the elk-meat was a most fortunate 
addition. For the strongest of us, the 
deprivation of our accustomed food was 
not so serious an inconvenience ; but it 
told on our invalid Doctor, who showed 
symptoms of succumbing. 

Thus passed in toilsome wanderings 
still more days of eager expectation and 
blighting disappointment, added to which 
was actual hunger, producing weakness 
and despondency to alternate with these. 
At the close of the eighteenth day, we 
had chosen our camp, but could not find 
water, as we so often could, even on the 
tops of the highest mountains —cold, 
sparkling springs. Our invalid was un- 
usually ill, suffering from fever, and call- 
ing for water. Self had taken a survey 
of the surroundings, and determined in 
his own mind in what direction water 
might be successfully sought for, and 
proposed to look for it there. Others 
proposed to assist in the search, but, 
with that perversity which characterizes 
the actions of men suffering from hunger 
or thirst, were unanimous in disagree- 
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ing as to the proper place to look for it. 
Yielding to the majority, Self set out to 
follow where the others led —the thirst- 
iest foremost. 

Meanwhile, darkness had come down 
upon us, to render locomotion more diffi- 
cult and dangerous. More than once we 
suggested to the Doctor that we were 
traveling in a circle; but arguments — 
even references to the stars — were use- 
less. “Come on!” was the word of com- 
mand, and, having once yielded, there 
was nothing for it but to continue to 
obey. Blundering among rocks and prec- 
ipices, just an accident discovered to us 
our danger in time to avoid plunging over 
a perpendicular wall of the mountain. 
This incident rather intimidated the Doc- 
tor, who began to talk of turning back to 
camp. “No need of turning back,” said 
Self, “for, if we keep on, we shall get to 
camp quite as soon;” and, once more 
taking the lead, we picked our way with- 
out turning our horse’s head. Ina few 
moments, the sagacious animal which 
Self bestrode turned forward his ears, 
and, lowering his head, smelt the ground 
observantly. 

“We are crossing our own trail: I 
will take you right to camp, if you will fol- 
low me” —a promise which was shortly 
performed, to the satisfaction and relief 
of all concerned. 

The Doctor being persuaded to lie 
down in his blankets by the camp-fire, 
Self armed himself with a bucket in one 
hand and a revolver in the other, to go 
alone in search of water. Dark as it 
was, we were able to keep a certain 
course in our mind. With slow and cau- 
tious steps, we descended the steep side 
of a ridge, toward a spot previously ob- 
served, where we believed a spring to 
be. How the journey was performed, it 
is difficult to remember, and impossible 
to describe. The principal fact to be 
noted is that a spring was found where 
we went to find one, and that we return- 
ed in safety to camp, having taken about 
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an hour to go and return—a distance of 
three-fourths of a mile. From the mo- 
ment of the appearance of the water, our 
invalid revived, and, although he knew 
that he had but one more morsel of food 
on which to make a slender breakfast 
next day, and did not know how many 
days it would be before he could get a 
“square meal,” his spirits became un- 
usually buoyant. Nor were any of the 
party so dejected as circumstances fairly 
warranted their being. 

On the following morning, hungry, but 
still hopeful, Self arose early to take ob- 
servations. Leaving camp, and select- 
ing the highest point in sight, we start- 
ed for the summit. An hour of sturdy 
climbing brought us to the top. It was 
just at that time of morning when there 
hangs between valley and mountain-top 
a veil of mist. They of the lower world 
could not see the crests of the mount- 
ains: we of the mountains could not see 
But what a glory 


aught below that veil. 
we beheld in observing that which was 


left us. It was as if out of a sea of gold 
stood wooded islands —islands of dark- 
green, crowned with snow. With every 
moment some new and beautiful, but 
almost invisible change came over the 
misty sea in which they were bathed, 
and whose shores were the abrupt sides 
of mountains. Gold, violet, rose, am- 
ber, were reflected from that ever-shift- 
ing, soft, and vapory ocean, in transitions 
of enchanting loveliness. 

Not long the scene remained. An 
August sun drank up those delicate va- 
pors in great draughts, until before his 
fervid rays nothing but hard and tangi- 
ble things could stand. But if the first 
scene had enchanted us with its unreal 
beauty, that which was now unveiled en- 
raptured us with its real. Before our 
joyous, eager gaze was spread out once 
more the picture of the Wallamet Val- 
ley. Not now with interminable miles 
of chaotic mountains between us and it; 
but so near that it almost seemed as if 
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we could shoot an arrow into its green 
cradle. 

There was mounting in hot haste when 
this news was received at camp. And 
yet so deceptive are apparent distances, 
and so tedious the labor of trail-making in 
the Oregon mountains, that we camped 
again that night under the firs, and went 
supperless to our dreams. The follow- 
ing day, about noon, we came out at a 
little farm-house in among the foot-hills. 
Such a Falstaffian regiment was never 
seen, as ours. Rags, rags, nothing but 
rags. Doctor Mc—— had his legs done 
up in strips of blanket ; Doctor R——’s 
coat had neither skirts nor sleeves, and 
his nether garments displayed a “looped 
and windowed raggedness” beyond de- 
scription. As for Self, there remained 
upon his person a shirt-collar, one shirt- 
sleeve attached to the collar by a shred, 
the crown of a hat, and the fractional 
part of a pair of trowsers. Remainder 
of the party in similar circumstances. 

As this singular cavalcade came into 
view of the little farm-house, there ap- 
peared first the farmer, then the farmer’s 
wife, then the six tow-headed children 
of the farmer, and lastly, all the farm- 
er’s dogs —“ Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart’ — who expressed the general dis- 
approval of the family, by barking furi- 
ously. 

Then spake Self, without circumlocu- 
tion or delay: “Sir, if you wish to win 
heaven by feeding the hungry and car- 
ing for the needy, now is your chance. 
We have been three weeks wandering 
in the mountains, and for three days we 
have gone fasting.” 

“T reckon we’ll try for heaven this 
once,” answered the farmer’s wife, as 
she bustled away to prepare a hasty 
meal, while the husband employed him- 
self in satisfying his curiosity, and our 
numerous demands for toilet articles and 
clothing. 

“Now, boys,” said Doctor Mc—, 
as we sat down to dinner, “you have not 
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eaten any thing for some time, and you 
must begin slow, and stop soon.” 
Whether this was disinterested ad- 
vice or interested strategy, we never were 
able to decide. But one thing is cer- 


tain: the Doctor was devouring his sixth 
biscuit before any other member of the 
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company had reached his second bis- 
cuit. 

In a few days more, we were at home 
in Yamhill, a raggeder and a wiser man 
than when we bade adieu to its smiling 
landscapes, to go in search of lost dig- 


gings. 





NOT YET. 


Not yet from the yellow west, 
Fade, light of the autumn day ; 
Far lies my haven of rest, 
And rough the way. 
She has waited long, my own! 
And the night is dark and drear 


To meet alone. 


Not yet, with the leaves that fall, 
Fall, rose of the wayside thorn, 

Fair and most sweet of all— 
fhe summer - born. 

But O for my rose that stands, 

And waits, through the lessening year, 
My gathering hands! 


Fail not, O my life, so fast -— 
Fail not till we shall have nict. 

Soon, soon will thy pulse be past, 
But oh, not yet !— 

Till her fond eyes on me shine, 

And the heart so dear, so dear, 
Beats close to mine. 
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LONELY bay, whose cool, dark 
A waters nestle close to tall lava 
cliffs, and lie within two palm-dotted 
promontories that seem to hold the still- 
ed waves in a loving embrace. Here 
and there a canoe breaking the long 
shadows, and idly rising and falling with 
the sleepy tide, while lying low along 
the shore its owner’s grass hut peeps 
out from clustered foliage, sentineled by 
lofty cocoa-trees, whose tops are dark 
against the tropic dawn. The merest 
strip of beach keeps back the tiniest of 
silver wavelets, that, with the early wake- 
fulness of all small things, gurgle, ripple, 
and play among the round pebbles and 
up against the banks, as if their only ob- 
ject in the world was to moisten with 
spray the slender ferns, curious para- 
sites, and large, languid blossoms that 
droop indolently until they almost touch 
the sea. 

Over yonder is the narrow line that 
marks the way to Kona. I can see from 
here how it winds its devious way, at 
first over bare slags, and then through 
grass-covered lava, that ages ago poured 
its crimson tide above these precipices, 
but has long since been lightly covered 
and carefully hidden by the bounteous- 
ness of Nature, who so often reveals to 
us her faith in the justice of compensa- 
tion, and repays shallow soils by a sur- 
face beauty, both in human and vegeta- 
ble life. A broad band of misty blue 
stretches up and down the coast: that 
is the close, primeval forest, growing 
thicker and darker as it nears the base 
of the volcanic mountains, whose snowy 
peaks gleam high above the white dra- 
pery of clouds, and catch the first rosi- 
ness that flushes in the east. 

Far beyond outer point and sheltered 


bay spreads the limitless ocean, swathed 
in its softest spell of dreaminess, and 
cradling a subdued world of pale gold, 
tender blue, topaz, and ruby. 

Scarcely a sound breaks the quiet— 
hardly a stir on hill, or wood, or shore. 
The Spirit of Peace has folded her white 
wings, and sits musing on the charms 
of the landscape. And you, who have 
journeyed day after day through her 
realms; who have watched the violet 
shadows, lying broad on woody reach- 
es and wondrous glints, flecking rocks, 
cliffs, dells, and trees; who have, all 
your whole life, perhaps, been kept to 
neutral tints —pearl-grays and pale se- 
pias: you are in love with color and 
light, and ask only that Time should go 
on, and leave these frettings of cirrus 
skies, glitter of strange leaves, sweet 
summer song of “ vocal groves,” soft rip- 
ples, and low winds, until you find your- 
self envying the brown sea-birds that may 
float forever in the dreamy enjoyment. 

Away through the woods the giant £w- 
kui shakes out his hoary arms, letting the 
blue and gold creepers tire themselves 
in twining about them. He makes vast 
patches of shade where grow the large- 
petaled, haughty blossoms, in whose pink 
cups lie gleams of wondrous brilliancy. 
There you may rest all day long, with no 
fear of venomed insect or poisoning ser- 
pent, since the dangers that lurk in oth- 
er tropics are wholly unknown in this. 
You see nothing more formidable than 
a strange-feathered songster, who hops 
from behind a twig and wonders who 
you are; or a mammoth-leaved fandé- 
nus, who challenges your admiration ; or 
a flower-bedecked native, with /7-leaf 
sandals on his feet and generations of 
harmlessness in his simple nature. 
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An early riser, in the shape of a scar- 
let-crested singer, perches himself on a 
tattered banana-branch, and whistles his 
mate to the novelty of a small steamer’s 
departure. Not that said steamer will 
be off for a long time yet: she has too 
long rocked upon island channels, and 
coasted upon island shores, to be wholly 
without the native indolence of charac- 
ter. 
primitive landing, crouched like some 
hideous creature, with her low, black 
hull, shaky old masts, battered funnel, 
and general “uncanny” appearance. A 
score or so of semi-nude Islanders are 
slowly rolling casks, fu/u bales, boxes 
of oranges and sandal-wood on board. 
They are regarded with profound atten- 
tion by groups of others; and, superin- 
tended by a waif from enlightenment, 
who, with a broad-brimmed straw hat 
thrust back from his heated forehead, 
loose linen suit, and account-book in 
hand, hurries here and there, with the 
restlessness of the race he typifies. 

See how the sunbeams tremble through 
the atmosphere, and fall in points of high 
light all over the slumbering waters! 
You can look away down through the 
clear depths, on the silver sand glancing 
among the warm browns of the bottom, 
or spreading white and smooth—a fit 
carpet for the crustacean life that gathers 
upon it. Watch that curious, crab-like 
thing hurrying across, in his odd, side- 
long fashion! Does he know, I wonder, 
of the diamond rays he is stirring in his 
strange haunts below? Perhaps, indeed, 
he regards them with the xonchalance 
that he himself meets from a speckled 
philosopher, who, poising his delicate 
fins, sinks lazily down among the silken 
streamers into a bed of marine growth. 

How soft and cool it is down there! 
What touches of jasper and porphyry, 
and what floods of sparkling crystal! A 
world of life, pulsant, vivid, real: the 
great, eloquent life, that ever is beating 
so close to ours. 
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Early as it is, the natives are all out, 
watching us. Groups of dusky children, 
with bright eyes, and awed, childish cu- 
riosity, peep from behind the rocks, about 
which they glide like young lizards. The 
women sit before the doors of their huts, 
smoothing out their shaggy, black hair, 
or sharing with their lords the interesting 
employment of watching the slow proc- 
ess of our departure. One of them has 
already, with true feminine skill, not un- 
touched by feminine vanity, bound her 
long locks in two heavy folds about her 
head, and fastened therein a cluster of 
scarlet blossoms, which, doubtless, she 
well knows, gives her dark face and eyes 
a certain charm, and is well calculated to 
work havoc in the Hawaiian masculine 
heart. 

At last, we are fairly off, and the or- 
ange-scented air of Kona gives place to 
a cool breeze from the ocean; the little 
steamer makes a great ado in crashing 
through the sparkling waves, leaving be- 
hind her a column of dense smoke, like 
an ugly stain between us and the shore. 
She is altogether an unique specimen of 
Pacific ship- building: her sails are full 
of burnt holes, as if the volcanoes were 
in the habit of occasionally showering 
hot stones upon them. Her decks are 
filthy ; her rigging torn; her crew a mass 
of unkempt-looking savages, all jabber- 
ing Kanaka at once, going about in a 
slovenly manner, and half a dozen of 
them tugging at a rope with less effect 
than one of the sturdy White sailors that 
manned the Comet, on our way down. 

The cabin is a dark, oblong hole, with 
rows of open bunks on either side, and 
the customary long table running down 
the middle, where meals are duly served 
to such passengers as have the hardi- 
hood to face the villainous smells gen- 
erated by bilge-water, half-decayed fruits, 
and tropic heats. Heaven help the luck- 
less wretch, that, tempted by white pil- 
lows, trusts his head in one of the berths. 
Fleas like vampires, roaches like ghouls, 
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and the fiend Nausea, lurk there in am- 
bush, and will be sure to seize and drag 
him down at once to grimmest ago- 
ny. For a “consideration,” however, 
the attentive steward will supply all your 
wants on deck, where, with the pure air, 
lovely sky, and purple distance around, 
you may afford to ignore the limbo be- 
low. 

The cabin passengers group them- 
selves about the quarter-deck—lying on 
mattresses, propped up, reading, con- 
versing in couples, or idly watching the 
receding hills. Overhead is an excuse 
for an awning, plentifully sprinkled with 
burnt holes, looking as if it, too, went 
through a periodical cinder-shower. It 
is held up by four rickety poles, which, 
as a matter of course, fall flat with every 
unusual motion of the boat, burying us 
all in the stifling mass. It is fearful, the 
hubbub that then arises among the na- 
tive crew. They yell, pull, push, and 


pounce upon us, like so many fierce 
Othellos, intent on a universal suffoca- 
tion, urged on by a shrill chorus of En- 
glish expletives from the captain and 


mate. The dark thought crosses your 
mind, that, perhaps, they are all pirates, 
and this their way of disposing of unfort- 
unate travelers. Very thankful you are 
to be extricated, half choked, from the 
sickening folds, which are fastened up 
again just as carelessly as ever; and, 
before long, the process is repeated, ex- 
cept that some of us soon develop a tal- 
ent for “dodging,” and amuse ourselves 
at the expense of tho.*> «ss agile, or 
watchful. 

These catastrophes are invariably the 
signals for an elderly gentleman to sum- 
mon his “boy,” as he calls a middle- 
aged native servant, who forthwith pro- 
ceeds to mix him a reviving draught. 
This “boy” has a genius for all sorts of 
cooking, and for concocting sweet drinks. 
The whole day long, he has some /ric- 
assée on the tapis, or is busy with his bot- 
tles, glasses, spoons, and syrups. His 
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master lies outstretched on a mattress, 
faintly nibbling at sweetmeats, toying 
with large, luscious grapes, or sipping, 
with the slow gusto of a genuine epicu- 
rean, some tropical compound. 

To be sure, he is very generous, and 
shares his delicacies with a liberal hand ; 
is surprised, in his indolent way, that, 
though I am from California, I have 
never seen “ Mark Twain,” whom he al- 
most exerts himself to laud. I interest 
him by telling what the humorist wrote 
in the visitors’-book, at the Volcano 
House: that he could not go down to 
the crater, because the bottle contain- 
ing his provisions got broken. This he 
appreciates, and at once orders up fresh 
supplies of sweetmeats. Alas for the in- 
gratitude of humanity! When I am 
lucky enough to find my own head out- 
side, I thoroughly enjoy seeing him shak- 
en out of his inert attitude, and kicking 
frantically under the hot canvas ; though, 
of course, I have to be very sympathetic 
and demure when he is pulled forth, 
flushed and furious, threatening to sue 
the boat’s owners, and telling us all that 
he will faint, while he looks decidedly im- 
proved by the exercise —the “boy” fan- 
ning him wildly with one hand, and hold- 
ing his favorite mixture in the other. 

Forward, the decks swarmed with na- 
tives —men, women, and children—ac- 
companied by their inevitable live-stock. 
They lay basking in the hot sun, like 
scores of salamanders; and, at night, 
they first carefully rolled up their pets, 
and then, satisfying themselves with a 
moiety of mat or old blanket, slept in 
utter content under the stars. 

Almost all of them had young pigs and 
dogs, which they watched with ceaseless 
anxiety. Indeed, this passion for fond- 
ling animals seemed to be universal, and 
to have quite taken the place of natural 
affection for children, reminding one of 
those ancient strangers in Rome whom 
Cesar so sternly rebuked. It was dis- 
gusting to see women crooning over fer- 
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ret-eyed puppies, and girls lugging in 
their arms the filthiest of hogs, while 
naked little ones wailed unheeded, or 
slept in little dusky heaps in the shadow 
of the bulwarks. Often a pair of ancient 
dames would engage in a neighborly gos- 
sip, while performing the pleasing task 
of shampooing an overgrown porker, 
who stretched himself out and grunted 
with as profound satisfaction as if he was 
wallowing in barn-yard mire. 

For two days we skirted the coasts, or 
steamed through the channels, of the 
group, stopping at times at the roughest 
of landings, and running the risk of be- 
ing swamped in the surf to get safely on 
board a dozen natives, with their colts, 
dogs, and pigs ; or, slowly stealing along 
a coral shore, we watched the far mount- 
ains take on their tones of light and 
shadow, or listened to the sough of the 
sea against our little craft. 

The difference between the ocean to 
leeward and a windward channel is as- 
tounding. In one, is the calm of eternal 
peace ; in the other, old Boreas is piping 
all his wind instruments at once. Blue 
waves are lashed into sudden foam by 
the local “trades” that come racing mad- 
ly over the grassy knolls, and sweeping 
creamy flakes of surf over outer reefs on 
the opposite shore. 

Into such a caldron-like channel the 
frantic A’/auea dashes. Fora time you 
are sure she is at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. Her asthmatic engines gasp as 
if for their last breath, and her awkward 
old hull takes despairingly the wild bil- 
low, sinking back exhausted from it, as 
a farmer’s cob shies and trembles at the 
leap that only sends a fresh tingle along 
the fibres of your thoroughbred. The 
back-swirl of the wave shakes her into 
position again, while her officers and 
crew make snatches at the sieve-like 
sails that threaten to drag the raking 
masts out of the useless old tub. At 
times the decks assume a temporary per- 
pendicular, and then away we all go, 
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mattresses, pillows, books, and passen- 
gers, into a débris that threatens to over- 
top the low taffrail and give some of us 
a bath; but, while we are speculating on 
our chances, a long roll sends us back 
with a shower of salt sea-spray in our 
faces, when we gain our feet and laugh— 
as the traveler must always do at every 
mishap that may befall. 

In a trice it is all changed. We have 
rounded a rocky headland, and before 
us lies a sea of silver, with gauzy shreds 
of white cloud flying over the dark-blue 
sky, while the greenest of hills smile to 
us from the lz,.d; smooth beaches fringe 
the shore; tawny sands spread under a 
golden sun, and upon them the long 
“combers” sweep up in flakes of foam. 

Here a strange spectacle awaits you: 
groups of women and girls, armed with 
surf-boards about two feet in length, run 
out on the point of rocks until they are 
in a good position for the coming break- 
ers; then, waiting for a large wave, just 
as it topples over they plunge into its 
seething bosom, and, balancing them- 
selves on their tiny planks, with peals of 
merry laughter, or shouts of savage joy, 
they ride safely on the billowy crest far 
up on the beach. This feat they repeat, 
overand overagain, amusing themselves, 
at times, by striking out seaward ; look- 
ing, with their long, black hair streaming 
behind, their flashing eyes, and white 
teeth, as if they were of the race of mer- 
maids that haunted the mariners of old. 

Nothing can surpass the supple dex- 
terity of these women. They know noth- 
ing of the cramped conventionalism of 
their White sisters. They wear broad 
stripes of scarlet, or yellow, or blue cot- 
ton, which they pass round the body, 
and divide so as to enroll each limb, 
leaving two ends to fly in gay streamers 
behind. Then, springing on their horses, 
they sit upright in their saddles, and dart 
off with the fearless grace of Amazons. 
Horses are as plentiful as dogs, and that 
is saying a good deal. You can buya 
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steed—such as he is—at any price, from 
twenty-five cents to twenty dollars ; and, 
in all cases, the saddle is of far more 
value than the animal. Hawaiian wom- 
en are thus accustomed, from earliest 
childhood, to riding; their infant limbs 
are set astride as soon as they leave the 
maternal arms. This exercise is varied 
by constant surf-swimming; and so they 
grow up amphibious creatures — wild, 
daring, vigorous—incapable of enduring 
the confinement of high civilization, and 
totally deficient, as a class, in most of 
our requirements. The most prejudiced 
of travelers, however, will admit their 
quick kindliness, their prompt attention, 
their ever-ready disposition to assist a 
stranger. 

I am of those who believe that Chris- 
tianity has done much for Hawaii, and 
that its value to the native women —as, 
indeed, to all other women—has been 
beyond price. For her, it broke the 
bonds of the worst slavery that Pagan- 
ism ever forged for feminine limbs. The 
serf, even in his darkest hour, knew that 
somewhere, far off, might be found the 
Czar and Heaven; but for the luckless 
daughters of these sunny isles, there was 
neither mercy here, nor hope hereafter. 
What wonder that they turned eagerly 
to the new religion—-to the strange doc- 
trines that held the soul only of weight 
with its God; that gathered to itself the 
maimed, the weak, the old, and the poor, 
and whose teachings breathed of liberty, 
as well as life. 

In her old faith, her woman’s lot was 
a curse—a bitter, hard, rayless curse— 
in which her daily existence was a long 
degradation, from youth to age. It was 
a death penalty if she ate with her hus- 
band, father, or son. She must stand at 
his back till her lord was gorged, and 
eat thankfully the refuse he chose to cast 
her. She must come at his beck, and 
be traded for like a beast. Truth, hon- 
or, virtue, were sentiments laughed to 
scorn by the brutal superiority of a sav- 
age’s physical strength. Nature, how- 
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ever, as she always does, took her dead- 
ly revenge: a lower state of heathendom, 
or fiercer licentiousness, than what dev- 
astated these islands, is unknown in the 
world’s history. 

A woman, the wife of a great Chief, 
once had the temerity to set the law at 
defiance, and eat with her own son; and 
the courage to descend alone into the 
crater of Kilauea, which, like the poet’s 
sacred isle— 

“Had ne’er by woman’s foot been trod,” 
and which was freighted with traditional 
horrors for the whole land, and immedi- 
ate destruction for the feminine feet that 
would invade its ¢abooed precincts. This 
heroine proved, in her own person, that 
the dreaded power of Pele was a myth, 
and then called on the people to aban- 
don their cruel rites. History delights 
to honor our Zenobias and Maria There- 
sas, but no loftier purpose buoyed them 
to nobler deeds than hers. 

I have been watching a group on the 
main deck, near an open hatchway, which 
illustrates, that, with her gain in freedom, 
the Hawaiian woman seems to have lost 
none of her attractiveness in the eyes of 
the sterner sex. This is surely comfort- 
ing, in an age that promises us convul- 
sions even in our own codes, and when 
the timid and distrustful are presaging 
such dire results as the utter abolition 
of all future flirtations. 

A large-limbed, brawny youth, with 
keen, black eyes, square jaws, heavy 
mustache, and thick masses of hair— 
which, in spite of his civilized method of 
parting, keeps coming over his eyebrows 
—is engaged in the absorbing task of 
stringing a very long necklace of large 
glass beads, small shells, and scarlet ber- 
ries. It evidently belongs to the damsel 
beside him, who leans her head against 
an old wahine’s back, and divides her at- 
tention between him, an ill-favored white 
cur, and the White passengers. Her 
face would arrest any passing glance: it 
is that of a very young woman, with a 
naive frankness, and a good deal of mis- 
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chief in it. A white straw hat is set 
jauntily on bands of shining hair, in 
which are twined the usual ohe/oes. The 
hat is trimmed with a profusion of wide 
pink ribbon ; in the front is a cluster of 
natural flowers, whose rare petals are put 
to shame by a flaming bunch of artificial 
roses, such as are sold at every trading 
store along the coast. Her holoku isa 
black ground, with gayly colored dou- 
guets scattered over it, and the selvages 
at the seams conspicuously turned on 
the outside. You see how uncultured she 
is by the want of ceremony with which 
she kicks off her small shoes, and sends 
the cur racing after them. 

What exquisite little feet, just match- 
ed by the tiny brown hands! If you 


glance at her neighbor, you will see that 
he, too, has singularly small and well- 
formed hands and feet —this feature be- 
ing quite as common in the Islanders as 
it is rare in higher races. 


It is wonderful with what patience and 
apparent content the stalwart barbarian 
threads and rethreads his string. The 
dog snaps at it, seizes one end, and tugs 
with all his might, encouraged thereto by 
his mistress, who showers caresses upon 
him in due proportion to his success in 
scattering the beads on the deck. 

Lahaina lies low, beside the sea. It 
spreads along the beach, just under an 
amphitheatre of conical hills, that stand 
straight up into a cloudless sky. These 
hills are clothed to the summits in green, 
and cleft in deep gorges, across which 
beautiful rainbows constantly span. It 
has even more than the customary insu- 
lar dower of loveliness, and looks, as 
you sail through rosy waves to its feet, 
as though it was the queen of all Ha- 
waiian villages. 

The streets are shady groves, cool 
under the tall mountains, and from the 
interwoven foliage. You wander in and 
out through them, at intervals catch- 
ing glimpses of white walls and green 
shades, half hid by a climbing wealth of 
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vines. Suddenly a ciear stream comes 
leaping along, tossing its pearls on the 
dark pineapple leaves, and making vain 
efforts to pull in some saucy bell-like 
blossoms that coquettishly bend over to 
the edge of the waves, and swing back 
in slow curves ere they can be kissed. 
Through an opening you see a long vista 
of perspective palms, with grass huts 
grouped picturesquely under them, and 
dozens of natives, in every possible cos- 
tume, enjoying the afternoon sun. 

Here we fared regally on the spoils of 
the tropics, in a wilderness of tangled 
beauty, owned by a quaint individual as 
quaintly dressed, who expatiated on the 
benefits of the climate for invalids, and 
was particularly jubilant over the fact 
that the town possessed neither a lawyer 
nor a doctor. We feasted on young, 
pulpy cocoa-nuts, and ripe mangoes, 
warm with the prisoned glints of south- 
ern suns—on large, dark grapes, deli- 
cate pineapples, and fresh oranges, lying 
in light wicker-plates upon their thick, 
green leaves. 

It was pleasant to get off the rickety 
Kilauea, and plunge into the deep shad- 
aw of the trees again; to feel the tam- 
arind brushing over your cheek with her 
feathery fingers, and the lime dropping 
golden gifts as you passed. 

They seem as if they were old friends 
almost: these guavas, coffee-trees, hoas, 
kukuis, and the pandénus. 

Far too soon the night came upon the 
hills and village, and calling us with the 
clamor of the steamer’s bell back to her 
cramped quarters. A purple mist nes- 
tled among the gorges, while far and near 
strangely warm glows lay upon the ocean. 

We sailed out into this glory of color, 
leaving soon behind the calm outlines of 
a land fair as those Fortunate Islands 
that haunted the poets of olden time. 
High above, the lustrous stars hung out 
their vesper lights; while the winds and 
the waves hushed themselves under the 
evening benediction. 
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6 ‘6 H, I’m wat, wat! oh, I’m wat 

and weary!’” sighed Bess, 
as she sank into the rocking-chair, and 
held two mud-disguised feet out toward 
the grate. 

“And she does not look as if she 
would ‘rise and rin,’ even to ‘see her 
dearie,’ does she, mother?” said Rob, 
looking at her critically. And indeed, 
if, as John Brown, M. D., seems to think, 
“wat is wetter than wet,’’ Bess was 
“wat,” without doubt. It had been a 
“horrid” day—beginning with enough 
snow and sleet to make the ground white 
and slippery, and then, changing its mind 
to a drizzling rain—a day which could be 
agreeable only to a very wealthy person, 
who could spend it before an open wood 
fire, with some charming person with 
whom to converse in the pauses of read- 
ing the last work by the best author. 

It needed no less than three gentle 
admonitions from Mother to start Bess 
up-stairs to change her soaking dress 
and shoes. The water-proof cloak— 
there was only one in the family—was 
out giving music lessons. It came in, 
presently, with the one who was wanting 
to complete the “group,” under it: our 
“little Grace,” as Mother always called 
her—I suppose because she was the 
youngest, for she was a head taller than 
Bess, and a head-and-shoulders taller 
than I was; which I always thought was 
a pity, for I was the oldest of them all, 
and ought to have been—after Mother, 
of course—the “head of the family.” 
But they all treated me as if I were 
about six years old; and I have taken 
more good advice in the course of my 
life than the celebrated old man who 
once had a donkey to sell. 

Of course we were poor. Bessie and 


Grace did not give French and music 
lessons at all hours of the day, and in all 
sorts of weather, just for amusement. 
We were in hopes somebody would leave 
us something “some day;” but, as we 
had no idea who he was, nor when he 
would do it, we were obliged to “work 
hard for our living” in the meantime. 
We must all have been “Saturday’s 
bairns,” I think, if there is any truth in 
the old rhyme. 

Next to the legacy—which, by the 
way, has not come yet—our hopes were 
centered in Rob, as the “coming man,” 
who was to raise the fortunes of the fam- 
ily. He was only eighteen at the time of 
which I am writing, but was already in 
receipt of a very good salary for a young 
man of his age. Of course, however, 
that was not enough for every body, 
even before “war times ;” so Bess gave 
French lessons, and Grace music les- 
sons, and I helped Mother to keep house 
and do the sewing and mending for the 
family ; and, in my spare hours, I “cop- 
ied” foralawyer. We managed to keep 
the house going, and our clothes respect- 
able ; but such turning and twisting as it 
took todo it! I think there are some 
people in this world to whom certain 
passages in the lives of some other peo- 
ple would be a perfect revelation. That 
is rather vague, I admit, but I was think- 
ing of the people who, when they want 
any thing reasonable, go out and buy it. 
Now, if it became absolutely necessary 
that one of us should have a new dress, 
it was a matter of debate in solemn fam- 
ily conclave, for two or three weeks, and 
we tried to discover how we could “make 
up for it” by going without something 
else. And as for a new carpet! The 
fate of a nation has been settled with 
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less consultation. There is this to be 
said, however: people who get things 
whenever they want them, certainly can 
not enjoy them as poor people do. 

On this stormy afternoon aforesaid, 
we gathered round the grate as it began 
to grow too dark for us to sew or write 
any longer, and took the full comfort of 
our “blind man’s holiday.” It was Sat- 
urday evening, and we were all glad of 
that; and Rob had received, that day— 
it was early in the year—what he called 
a “love token” from his employer, in 
the shape of a fifty-dollar bill, and, as 
there were at least fifty twenty-five dollar 
ways of spending it, the conversation 
was rather more animated, even, than 
usual. We did have good times in that 
shabby little parlor. I often smile to my- 
self, now, recalling the “smart speeches ” 
that Mother and the girls and Rob used 
to make. I could not make them my- 
self; which was as well, perhaps, for I 
served as “admiring audience.” 

We had just begun to think it was 
time to light the gas and go to work 
again—not that we had arrived at any 
decision about an “investment,” but that 
time, even, was “skeerce and high” in 
those days —when the maid-of-all-work 
came in with two letters—one for Moth- 
er, and one for Grace. Of course, the 
gas was lighted at once, and the two fa- 
vorites of fortune sat down to read their 
letters. They finished them together, 
and Grace turned to Mother with a 
flushed cheek and an “oh, Mother!” of 
regret and very faint hope. 

Of course, they were besieged with in- 
quiries, and the letters were read aloud. 
Grace’s was from her “dearest friend” 
—no, it was not a lover; it was a gir/- 
friend —and Mother’s was from the said 
friend’s mamma; and the gist of both 
was an earnest invitation to Grace to 
come to for her friend’s approaching 
wedding, to be one of the bride-maids, 
and to stay for the ensuing festivities. 

Now, we all know that there is no 
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quicker way to spend money than in trav- 
el. was a good way from home, 
too. This, as Rob, dear fellow, eager- 
ly suggested, might be met with part of 
the fifty dollars. But people can not be 
bride- maids at evening weddings, and 
go to parties for two or three weeks af- 
terward, with only one “best dress,” no 
matter how handsome the dress may be ; 
and Grace’s was nothing extraordinary. 
To be sure, she looked lovely, whatever 
dress she had on; but even lovely-look- 
ing people might feel a little uncomfort- 
able at a wedding, if they—being bride- 
maids—had on dark-green poplins. So, 
after a great deal of discussion, and a 
little mild “cussing” from Rob, who 
could not bear to see Grace’s disappoint- 
ment, it was sorrowfully decided that 
Grace must decline. There was noth- 
ing we could sell, conveniently, though 
the suggestions on that subject made a 
little diversion, for, somehow, we could 
not help joking, if we were as poor as 
rats; and I think that was one reason 
why we stood it so well as we did. Bess 
and I offered to sell our hair; but mine 
was an impossible shade of red, which 
Rob declared was matchless, and Bes- 
sie’s was about two inches long, and in 
such close little curls that we all told 
her that whoever she made the offer to 
would think she was “fishing” for an 
offer for her head. 

We subsided, at last, and every body’s 
face was a little serious, for we felt sorry 
about Grace. She was far from strong, 
and the endless round in which she was 
engaged did not tend to make her strong- 
er; indeed, she was not fit to face the 
storms which she had so often to en- 
counter in going to give her lessons, as 
a troublesome little cough was proving. 
But we have to “accept the inevitable,” 
so Grace took her desk and began her 
answer, to “put herself out of her mis- 
ery,” she said, when Rob, who was read- 
ing the evening paper, gave an exclama- 
tion, and said, excitedly: 
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“Hold up a minute, Gracie. Will it 
make any difference if you don’t write 
that till Monday evening?” 

“No, I suppose not,” she answered, 
reluctantly. “It is not to be till next 
month, but I wanted to have it off my 
mind. Why, Rob?” 

“Never you mind why,” responded 
that young gentleman, loftily ; “if it real- 
ly don’t matter, just please to wait; I’d 
do that much for you, any day.” 

Half laughingly, Grace replied, “Well, 
I ‘learned to labor’ some time ago, so 
now I suppose I may as well ‘learn to 
wait,’” and took up her sewing again. 
She knew that there was no use in ques- 
tioning Rob: his air of mystery was 
overwhelming. After he had gone to 
bed, we studied the paper attentively, 
hoping to find out the cause of his re- 
quest; but in vain. 

So, Mother stopped at Rob’s door on 
her way to bed, and gave him a gentle 
admonition “ not to do any thing foolish,” 
which was met with a prompt “I don’t 
intend to, ma’am.” 

The next day being Sunday, we had to 
stifle our curiosity and impatience, of 
course. Monday morning came, and we 
indulged in various speculations as to 
what Rob’s mighty secret might be. I 
could see that Mother was a little un- 
easy, and Grace, too; for it would be 
“just like him,” as Mother said, to get 
what he thought was necessary to enable 
Grace to go, out of his newly acquired 
fortune. 

“ And if he should do so,” Grace said, 
“which Prudence forbid, I still could not 
go, for you know I have no trunk.” 

This was sadly true. The “family 
trunk” —it was the one Mother had on 
her wedding journey—was “past all sur- 
gery,” having been ruthlessly handled by 
a mighty Irish porter on its last trip. 

Rob came rushing in half an hour be- 
fore dinner-time, still excited, and still 
deigning no information, save that he 
had leave of absence from the store that 
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afternoon, and that he wanted us to 
“hurry up dinner,” as he had important 
business to transact. He ate his dinner 
hastily, and we saw no more of him that 
afternoon. He came in just at dusk, ev- 
idently flushed with triumph, and took 
up a post of observation at the window, 
where he had not waited long before he 
went quickly to the front door. Grace 
and I were in the room, and, of course, 
we went to the window, wondering what 
it could all mean, and half expecting to 
see the forty White slaves leading forty 
Black ones, with basins of jewels on their 
heads, although, as Grace remarked, we 
had not seen him rub the lamp. There 
was only one Black man there, however, 
and he was not a slave, even; but he was 
wheeling a very stylish-looking trunk up 
to the door, which, with Rob’s assist- 
ance, he speedily transferred to the hall. 

“Where will you have it, Gracie?” 
said Rob, composedly. “You'd better 
make up your mind before the man goes: 
it is too heavy for me to carry it by my- 
self.” 

I was speechless with amazement, and 
thought I should certainly wake up pres- 
ently; but Grace behaved beautifully 

“Tt had better go in the sewing-room, 
Rob,” she said, with composure equal to 
his own; and into the sewing-room it 
was accordingly taken by Rob and the 
porter, upon which the latter was dis- 
missed in lordly style by Rob; and then 
that potentate was driven into the parlor 
at the point of the carving-knife. 

Bess was cutting the bread for supper, 
and had come to see what the commo- 
tion meant, followed by Mother; and 
Rob was assailed with questions by ev- 
ery body at once. 

“Tf you will all stop talking for a few 
minutes, I will be very happy to tell you,” 
said the hero of the evening; and then 
it occurred to us that he could make his 
explanation much better if we would 
keep still, which we accordingly did. 

“Now, you will please not interrupt 
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me,” he began, majestically, “and when 
I have finished, you can all say what you 
please. I saw in the paper, on Saturday 
evening, that there was to be a sale to- 
day, at the Express Office, of unclaimed 
trunks and parcels, and it occurred to 
me that I might find a trunk there that 
would do for Gracie. I did not expect 
her to use what was inside of it unless 
it was something very stunning, but I 
thought perhaps we could raise the wind 
for a new dress or two if we only had the 
trunk. So I went to the sale this after- 
noon, and I shall never again doubt that 
‘Fortune favors the brave,’ for it was 
raining cats and dogs, and there was 
scarcely any one there; and this trunk 
was put up toward the last, when some 
of them had got tired and gone home. 
I had looked at it carefully before the 
sale commenced, and there is no mark 
on it, anywhere, not even a card; it is 
nearly new, besides ; and so I put in for 
it, and if there was any chance of your 
guessing right, I would make you guess 
how much I gave for it, but there is not 
the least. Ladies,” said Rob, holding 
up an imaginary hammer, and making 
his voice sound as much like the auction- 
eer’s as possible, “this trunk, nearly 
new, and quite as good as if it was, bound 
with iron, and with a hump on its back, 
which adapts it to carry several bonnets 
of the present fashion, and with room 
for any reasonable young woman’s en- 
tire wardrobe inside of it, went for the 
incredibly low price of nine dollars and 
a half!” 

The orator had evidently finished—but 
I will not attempt to give the remarks 
that followed. Grace thanked and kiss- 
ed him, and though we all felt uncom- 
fortable about owning a trunk procured 
in this manner, we tried not to dampen 
his pleasure by letting him see it. We 
agreed to wait until after supper to ex- 
amine the contents of the newly acquired 
treasure ; so we adjourned to the dining- 
room, full of excitement, and speculating 
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largely as to what the mysterious stran- 
ger might disclose. We were too full of 
curiosity to be long at the table; and as 
soon as tea was over, we adjourned to 
the sewing-room to investigate the mys- 
tery, when it suddenly occurred to us 
that it would be easier to do so'if we 
had a key to it. Rob, nothing daunted, 
set off to a locksmith’s, whence he quick- 
ly returned with a large bunch of keys 
to try. We had come nearly to the end 
of the bunch, and were just beginning 
to think we should have to pry the lock 
off, when Rob managed to unlock it with 
a key that did not quite fit. Then he 
marshaled us all to the other side of the 
room, and said that Gracie was the prop- 
er person to make the investigation. 

It was a little like having the “won- 
derful lamp” to get that trunk and its 
contents for nine dollars and a half, Rob 
said. It was filled with beautiful dress- 
es, chosen and made with a taste that 
bespoke a lady-like owner. The place 
for the bonnet was occupied with pretty 
Jichus and sleeves—not of lace, however, 
but of blonde, which is quite a different 
thing, as any woman knows. Then there 
were kid gloves, half a dozen pairs, at 
least—to be sure, they were sixes, and 
Grace’s number was five and three-quar- 
ters; but that was a trifle—and pretty 
ribbons, and belts for the ditferent dress- 
es. Some of the dresses had been worn 
a little; others were quite new. There 
was no jewelry, and not a single article 
of white clothing, excepting the blonde 
things: so that, of course, nothing was 
marked. The probabilities were that it 
was one of a number of trunks with 
which some one had started fot a long 
sojourn in some city. The dresses had 
evidently belonged to some rich and 
rather fashionable person of about Moth- 
er’s age; for among the variety of blonde 
things there were two or three small ar- 
ticles of real lace, which were evidently 
intended to conceal the fact that “the 
parting line was all too wide” upon her 
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ladyship’s head. At the very bottom of 
the trunk was one dress which had never 
been “made up,” and looked as if it were 
meant for some one younger than the 
owner of the other things must have 
been. It was a curious thing —looking 
as if it had been made to order in some 
foreign country: a heavy, fawn-colored 
silk, sprinkled with purple pansies, which 
were so beautiful that we almost thought 
they must have been wrought with a nee- 
dle. 

The debate that followed, when every 
thing had been inspected, lasted until 
nearly midnight. Grace declared she 
could not use the things with any com- 
fort, at least until after the trunk had been 
advertised. Rob reassured her upon this 
point by the information that it Aad been 
advertised by the Express Company, and 
that it was only after sufficient time had 
elapsed to allow of an answer coming 
from any part of the United States, that 
the sale had taken place. This was some 
consolation, but still it did not reconcile 
Grace to the idea of wearing clothes that 
had belonged to some one else. I could 
see that Mother had the same feeling, 
and that she would have preferred that 
Grace should give up the visit rather 
than use these things. She felt less 
scruple about the trunk, and even sug- 
gested that Grace should buy one or two 


dresses, simple and inexpensive; but: 


Grace well knew the pinching that would 
come upon the rest of us, if she con- 
sented to this. 

At last she consented to go, using 
only such of the dresses as were neces- 
sary to make her present a respectable 
appearance. Rob was triumphant again ; 
and Mother, and Bess, and Grace, and I 
all stitched away, in every spare moment 
that we had, at the dresses, which were 
so ample that there was no difficulty in 
altering them to great advantage to fit 
Grace's slender figure. 

When she wrote her letter of accept- 
ance, she inquired particularly how the 
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bride-maids were to dress, and received, 
of course, a minute description in reply. 
We could not help thinking that her 
warm-hearted friend had adapted the 
dress to Grace’s circumstances, for the 
material she mentioned was simple white 
tarletan. Grace was filled with dismay, 
however, at this announcement. The 
fact that there was a heavy white silk 
among the dresses had chiefly induced 
her to consent; and now, determined 
that no more should be spent upon her, 
she again declared her intention of de- 
clining. But here one of the family, who 
does not care to be particularized, came 
to the rescue, and sternly forbade Grace 
to write the proposed letter; saying, with 
an appearance of conviction which hid a 
quaking heart, that the dress should be 
forthcoming in time, and that none of the 
family should do without any thing else 
to obtain it. Grace, beginning to feel 
herself in the hands of Destiny, submit- 
ted; and the aforesaid individual wasted 
a small amount of midnight gas while 
she wrote, out of her large experience. 
a very poor “article” for one of the 
magazines — which, strange to say, was 
accepted, and, what was much more im- 
portant, paid for—and the dress was 
bought. 

So, at last, every thing was ready, in- 
cluding the pansy dress, which was so 
beautiful that we had persuaded Grace 
into having it made up; and our darling 
set off, one bright winter morning, full of 
pleasant excitement and delightful antic- 
ipations, and almost forgetting the com- 
punctions about the trunk and its con- 
tents. Rob had painted her name on 
one end of her new trunk, and her ini- 
tials on the other; and it was so like the 
trunks of forty other people at the dépot, 
that Grace said she did not more than 
half expect to have it demanded of her 
before she reached the end of her jour- 
ney. She had made arrangements with 
her scholars for an absence of three 
weeks, and we all rejoiced in her tempo- 
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rary freedom, hoping much from its effect 
upon her health. 

“Of course,” she said, as we stood on 
the platform, waiting for the cars, “I 
shall tell Hattie how I came by my ‘fine 
feathers,’ or else she would think I had 
been robbing a bank, or making Mother 
sell the spoons ; but I do not,know that 
any body else in —— need know it.” 

We all agreed that it concerned no- 
body else; and then the cars came, and 
away she went, her bright face at the 
window as long as we could see it. 

Her first two or three letters were ra- 
diant: the wedding had “gone off” beau- 
tifully, and the bride was being /é¢ed by 
a host of relatives and friends. Then 
came a short, hurried note—she had 
been gone about ten days —saying that 
we might expect her home the next day, 
and asking Rob to meet her at the dépét. 
We were still wondering over this, and 
forming anxious conjectures as to the 
cause of this change in her plans, when 
the next mail brought a longer, but 
equally unsatisfactory letter, saying that 
Hattie would not hear of her going be- 
fore the three weeks were up, and was 
much grieved that she had limited her- 
self to that space of time; so that, to 
please Hattie, and for “other reasons,” 
she had consented to stay. “I know,” 
she wrote, “that you will all think me 
very mysterious and ‘contrary;’ but I 
really can not explain until I see you. It 
would take mere paper than I have with 
me to write it all out, and. I never did 
like borrowing.” 

Of course, there was but one opinion 
in the family: it all west be a love af- 
fair; and we all agreed in thinking that 
Grace was treating us very shabbily, 
and that she certainly had paper enough 
with her to tell us his name and where 
he lived, and a few other important par- 
ticulars—such as the color of his eyes 
and hair. But we were well aware that 
the youngest daughter of the house had 
her share of firmness, and that it would 
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be useless to ask any questions until her 
ladyship came home. We were so fully 
persuaded that it was a love affair, that 
we fell into a way of talking and specu- 
lating about the “great unknown,” which 
has since struck me as excessively fun- 
ny. Gracie had always been fastidious, 
and the family was divided in its mind 
as to whether the great unknown would 
be the impossible collection of perfec- 
tions which we had occasionally heard 
described, or one of the extraordinarily 
ordinary men, who too often take the 
places reserved for paragons. 

Our impatience made Grace’s absence 
seem longer, of course, but it came to an 
end at last, and the day arrived which 
was to bring the absentee back to us. 
Bessie and Rob went to the dépét, while 
Mother and I put the finishing touches 
to Grace’s room, and to the preparations 
for the dinner and tea in one, which we 
had decided would be an acceptable of- 
fering to the traveler. ‘Though, to be 
sure,” said Bess, “if she zs in love, we 
are wasting provisions.” 

Well, she came back, the dear young- 
est, without her cough, and looking so 
much better for her holiday that I think 
we all felt as if we had had a holiday 
ourselves. We half expected to see the 
great unknown with her, and I said, a 
little disappointedly, when she was fairly 
settled in the parlor: 

“So he did not come on with you?” 

“You, too!” she exclaimed, half laugh- 
ing and half crying. ‘What does ail all 
you children? Mother is the only mem- 
ber of the family who is still in her sen- 
ses, I think, for Bess and Rob no sooner 
had me fairly out of the cars than they 
said that very thing to me, and when I 
asked who on earth they meant, they 
called meahumbug. Now, Mother, what 
do they mean?” 

“Why, my daughter,” began Mother, 
“it is only what your letters led us to ex- 
pect. You have made a great mystery 
about it—more, I think, than was neces- 
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sary in your own family; but I hope we 
shall hear all about him now.” 

“My last-hope is gone!” exclaimed 
Grace, in despair. “Mother is as bad 
as the rest of you; but if any body would 
tell me what you are all driving at—” 

I thought it high time to cut the knot. 
“Why, Gracie,” I said, “‘aren’t you en- 
gaged to be married? or, at least, we 
thought that ust be the secret.” 

“Let me look if any body has ‘cut off 
your petticoats up to your knees,’ ” said 
Grace, between her laughs, and turning 
me round two or three times: “you’ve 
been ‘asleep on the King’s highway,’ 
little woman, or you never would have 
dreamed of such a thing. No, you dear, 
foolish folks, I have not got into any such 
foolish scrape as ‘hat. I did not find 
what you call my impossible combination 
in ——; my mystery is much more pro- 
saic than that, and I am sorry for all your 
disappointments. But, indeed, I am as 
hungry as a hawk; let me eat first, and 
I promise to talk afterward, and tell you 
a story that will last at least half the 
evening, although it is not a love-story.” 

When dinner was over, we all drew 
round the fire with the modern Schehe- 
rezade in the middle of the group, and 
also in the biggest chair, in consideration 
of her probable fatigue. 

“You know,” she began, “ what a dis- 
cussion we had as to whether we should 
or should not make up that beautiful, 
odd piece of new silk that was in shat 
trunk?” Weallnodded. “Well, ‘there- 
by hangs the tale’ which I am about to 
tell you. I have myself to thank for it, 
for consenting to have it made, but some- 
how, I fancied it more than all the oth- 
ers, because I knew ¢¢ had never been 
worn, anyhow. Of course I told Hattie 
all about the trunk and things, and she 
said Rob was an angel, and I might tell 
him so, and that she thought it was good 
fun, and that I need not have hesitated a 
moment: s/e wouldn’t. She promised 
not to mention it, however; for, as I sug- 
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gested to her, other people might not look 
at it precisely as she did. 

“I wore my bride-maid’s dress to the 
first two or three parties, but one morn- 
ing, when we were talking about a partic- 
ularly large and magnificent one, which 
was to take place that evening, Hattie 
insisted that I should wear the ‘pansy 
dress.’ Qne of her reasons, she said, 
for wanting me to look my best, was, that 
an aunt of her husband’s was to come 
that afternoon, and would probably go 
with us in the evening. She was very 
handsome, and went into society a great 
deal; and Hattie said if 7 made a good 
impression, it would reflect credit on her 
for her choice of a friend. Of course 
this was all her nonsense, but I saw she 
really wanted me to wear the dress; so, 
to please her, I yielded, although I felt 
a greater reluctance to putting it on than 
I thought I should. 

“ Mrs. Carruthers—the aunt, you know 
—arrived in the afternoon, but I did not 
see any thing of her until we went to 
tea; then I was introduced, and fell in 
love with her immediately. She is one 
of the most fascinating people I ever 
met: very handsome, and just a little 
bit stately, with the sweetest voice I al- 
most ever heard. She must be very 
‘well preserved,’ for she certainly does 
not look old enough to be Mr. Clayton’s 
aunt, excepting that her hair is white; 
she wears it in lovely soft curls at her 
temples, and it looks as thick as mine. 
She is a West Indian by birth, but has 
spent most of her life in this country. 
She must have seen how she fascinated 
me, and she was very gracicus—though, 
to be sure, she was that to every body 
—and Hattie told me, after tea, when 
we went up to dress, that she should be 
jealous of me if her aunt liked me much, 
for she was as much in love with her as 
I was. 

“Hattie came to my room when she 
was dressed, and fixed the flowers in my 
hair—some pansies, as nearly like those 
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in the dress as possible, which she had 
bought for me without my knowledge — 
and said all sorts of flattering things 
about how I looked; and then we went 
down to the parlor together. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers was already there, standing be- 
fore the fire, and looking like an empress 
in her black velvet dress. As soon as 
we came in and she caught sight of us, 
I saw her give a great start, and then 
turn pale. If she had not been such a 
thorough lady, she would have stared at 
me, I felt, and my guilty conscience about 
the dress made me blush, of course. 

“¢Doesn’t she look lovely, aunt Mar- 
garet?’ said Hattie, like a goose; though 
I will do her the justice to say that she 
had not noticed what I had. 

“She would justly regard such a re- 
mark from so new an acquaintance as I 
am in the light of an impertinence,’ said 
Madame, with dignity. 

“Poor little Hat froze in a moment. 
You may imagine that I did not feel 
much more comfortable, and we were all 
glad—at least, I know I was—that Mr. 
Clayton came in just then, and told us 
the carriage was ready. He did not no- 
tice how constrained we all were, being 
‘only a man,’ you know, and talked very 
pleasantly all the way; but, although 
Hattie and I did our best to second him, 
we felt too much chilled to succeed very 
well. Hattie, poor child, thought that 
she, with her unlucky speech, was ‘the 
cause of our anguish ;’ but I had a feel- 
ing in my heart that it was something 
worse, and I £vew I had met with the 
rightful owner of my trunk. But still I 
could not see why she had turned pale, 
if she did recognize the dress. I do not 
think that either Hattie or I enjoyed the 
party. I had the pleasure of thinking 
that I was the ‘innocent cause,’ besides 
the knowledge that I must either enter 
into an explanation with Mrs. Carruth- 
ers of my own accord, or have her ask 
me for one, or suffer from her freezing 
manner should she be too proud to say 
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any thing. My dilemma had three horns, 
you see; and I chose the first. When 
we came home, Mrs. Carruthers and I 
were left alone together in the parlor for 
a minute; so I rushed upon my fate, and 
asked her if I might come to her room 
a few minutes when we went up-stairs, 
as I had something to say to her. She 
looked surprised, but said ‘Certainly ;’ 
and before any thing more could be said 
Hattie came back, and we all went up- 
stairs. Hattie was so sleepy that she 
just bid me good-night at my door, in- 
stead of coming into my room to talk 
over the party, as she usually did, so I 
hurried off the hateful dress, and wrote 
that little note that surprised you all so 
much; and then I put on my wrapper, 
and went and tapped at Mrs. Carruther’s 
door, with the calmness of despair. She 
let me in, and asked me to sit down, and 
then sat down herself, quite near me. 
She did not look so freezing as she had 
looked all the evening, either. I did not 
wait for her to ask me what I wanted, 
but just plunged right in, and told her 
the story from beginning to end; not 
making out that we were in a destitute 
condition generally, but trying to make 
her understand that it was only extras 
that we had to do without. She never 
said a word until I stopped, and then, 
when I looked up to see how she took 
it, she came and stood right in front of 
me, and took my face in her hands, and 
kissed me! I burst out crying at this, 
like a great baby, but I could not help 
it; for I felt so relieved, and it was so 
sweet in her to behave that way. She 
petted and comforted me, just as you 
might have done, little Mother; and 
when I was quiet again, she said, ‘My 
child, you have saved us both much pain 
by your frankness, and relieved my mind 
in a manner of which you can form no 
idea until I tell you my side of the sto- 
ry. And then she told me all about 
the trunk. 

“She lost it more than a year ago, just 
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as she was returning to the West Indies 
for a visit. She had several trunks, of 
course, and this was a new one that she 
bought expressly to hold her dresses 
and laces, after the others were filled. 
Through the carelessness of her son— 
who had charge of all her baggage, and 
had it “expressed” from —— to New 
York, whence she was to sail—this trunk 
was sent off without any name or direc- 
tion, not evenacard on it; and of course 
the vessel would not wait, when they 
could not find it among the other bag- 
gage, until all the Express Offices could 
be ransacked. The trunk having noth- 
ing whatever by which it might be dis- 
tinguished, she gave up all hope of its 
recovery. Her nephew did inquire and 
advertise for it, after she and her son 
had sailed, but was never able to hear 
any thing of it. She resigned herself to 


her fate, caring more for the loss of that 
beautiful dress—which she was taking 


out to a favorite niece of hers—than she 
did for her own things. Zat was my 
‘pansy dress,’ of course. But now comes 
the real romance of the trunk, that I 
have been saving up for the next-to-the- 
last chapter; the very last is about my- 
self. 

“She asked me if I had any objection 
to her seeing the trunk, as she had a par- 
ticular reason for wishing todo so. Of 
course I had not; so she came with me 
to my room, where it was standing, and 
then waited for me to raise the lid. Then 
she asked me if I had any papers in that 
little pocket on one of the trays, that you, 
perhaps, remember seeing; I said I had 
not; and then she asked me for my pen- 
knife, and opened the pocket, and slid 
the blade along the inner edge some- 
where. She smiled at my look of aston- 
ishment, saying that she would explain 
her impolite proceedings in a moment; 
and from between the two linings, which 
she had separated in this way, she drew 
out a little folded paper. Then she took 
my hand and said, with her voice all 
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trembling, ‘My child, how can I ever 
thank you?’ 

“She could not say any thing more for 
a few minutes, but when she could speak 
steadily again, she told me what it all 
meant. I can not understand law-talk, 
but it was some deed, or something, 
which involved nearly all her property. 
I did not quite understand it, but it was 
somehow in this way: When she first 
lost her trunk, she did not care for this 
thing, for there was another one just as 
good with her lawyer, but his office had 
been burnt down within a month or two, 
and a relation of her husband’s—her 
husband died ever so many years ago— 
had found out all about it somehow, and 
was laying claim to the property. She 
had no proof to sustain her word— 
though, of course, every body who knew 
her well believed her—and now this 
deed, or whatever it was, had saved the 
property for her. She had to come on 
to to consult with her lawyer about 
it, and was going to begin a fresh search 
for the trunk the next day. The reason 
she had turned so pale when she saw 
me in that dress, was, that the niece to 
whom she was taking it had died soon 
after Mrs. Carruthers last went to the 
West Indies. I had reminded her of 
this niece, she said, when she first met 
me; and when she saw me in that dress, 
she was dreadfully startled. 

“T still meant to come home the next 
day, after we had had this talk; for I 
thought it would be pleasanter for every 
body, and so I told Hattie in the morn- 
ing, after she had heard all about it. 
But they were both so lovely, and really 
seemed to want me so much to stay, that 
I concluded to do so. Mrs. Carruthers 
would not hear of taking the trunk and 
things back. At first, I felt dreadfully 
about it. But if you could only have 
heard how she talked! She said she 
had never had a daughter, and that it 
would pain her more than it cow/d hurt 
me to accept the things, as a remem- 
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brancer of the great service I had done 
her. As if I had done it on purpose! 
And Hattie sided with her: so that I 
had to yield. And Mrs. Carruthers said 
I must be sure and have the rest of the 
dresses made up when I went home: it 
would please her so to think I was wear- 
ing them. 

“And now comes the last chapter— 
with sy fortune in it. She is going 
South, in three or four weeks, to visit her 
son, who is married and settled there; 
and she says she is commissioned by 
her daughter-in-law to bring a governess 
for her children; and she wants to take 
me! The salary is just three times as 
much as I get now for my music lessons ; 
and she says, that although she may be 
partial, she thinks I can not fail to like 
them, and to be happy there. She did 
not want me to decide without consult- 
ing Mother, and all of you; but she 
would like an answer as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“There !—‘my story’s done;’ and 
now, my very patient and attentive au- 
dience, you may all make your remarks.” 

These were many, as may be sup- 
posed; and we sat up talking of Grace’s 
good fortune, till Mother fairly drove us 
to bed. Of course, it was decided that 
she should accept the situation. 

Mrs. Carruthers answered her note of 
acceptance with one of cordial thanks, 
in which she begged permission to stay 
a night with us on her way to her son’s 
home; and Grace and she could then 
proceed together. It was a little out of 
her way, we knew, and Grace had ex- 
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pected to meet her at some point be- 
tween the two cities ; so that we felt very 
much pleased with the thoughtful kind- 
ness which the proposal showed. She 
came, and we were all as much charmed 
with her as Grace had been; and it took 
away much of the sorrow of parting with 
our darling, when we saw what a friend 
she had secured. 

She passed three happy years in her 
Southern home—for such she felt it to 
be—coming home for her vacation every 
summer; looking stronger and prettier 
each time, we thought. She often saw 
the kind friend who had been the cause of 
her good fortune ; and the love between 
them seemed to increase with each meet- 
ing. At the end of three years, two of 
the children of whom she had charge 
were sent to school; and although her 
employers urged her to stay until the 
third should be prepared for school also, 
she could not disappoint Rob, by refus- 
ing his proud and happy letter of en- 
treaty, that she would come to the home 
where he could “keep us a@// now, and 
let us do nothing from morning till night 
if we wanted to.” So we are all togeth- 
er once more, not “doing nothing from 
morning till night,” by any means, but 
consulting our own inclinations a little 
more than we used to do about the s¢y/e 
of our work. 

Rob talked of buying another trunk 
for himself, and setting out to make A7s 
fortune, but concluded to stick to the 
surer, if somewhat slower way in which 
he had started; and he has had no rea- 
son to regret having done so. 
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ON THE LOWER CALIFORNIA COAST. 


HE west coast of Lower Califor- 
T nia is high, broken, and extreme- 
ly barren: no green hill-side or verdant 
valley cheers the tired mariner, when 
closing in with its shores; not even the 
solitary habitation of a xanchero appears, 
to give evidence of human or animal life. 
Many lofty peaks of the Sierras have a 
sombre, reddish hue, when seen through 
the hazy atmosphere which often hangs 
about the land, in this temperate lati- 
tude; and the variegated, precipitous 
cliffs, which, at many points, look as if 
overhanging the ocean, far surpass ip 
picturesque beauty the “Gay Head” of 
our New England coast. 

On rounding Cape St. Lucas, a few 


scattered dwellings indicate that the soil 
of the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula, in places, is susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, and its productions equal to the 
necessary wants of its inhabitants. 
The Mission of San José meets the 
sea at the head of a large, open bay, 


bearing the same name. Along the gulf 
shores at several points are seen, through 
the gaps and gorges, the moldering and 
nearly deserted missions, founded long 
since by the Jesuits. 

Although the west coast is exceeding- 
ly barren and uninviting, there are many 
bays and lagoons, that formerly were the 
periodical feeding-grounds of innumera- 
ble whales, and the herding-places of 
vast numbers of sea-elephants and seals. 
At the proper season of the year, ships 
have been seen in the smooth bays, or 
about the open roadsteads, lying to their 
anchors —ships wearing the Stars and 
Stripes, the flag of the British, the tri- 
color of the French, the ensign of the 
Russian with its double-headed eagle, 
the checkered flag of Bremen, and occa- 


sionally a straggling cruiser from some 
one of the South American republics — 
giving life to the otherwise dreary scene. 
The shores teemed with parties of seal- 
ers, or sea-elephant hunters, busy at 
their work of procuring skins afid oil to 
load their respective vessels ; not unfre- 
quently, too, were seen the crew of some 
whaling vessel strolling about on a day’s 
liberty. 

The whaling- masters pursued their 
business either in the bays and lagoons, 
or along the outside coast, as their varied 
judgment dictated. The sea-elephant 
oil-ship, resorting to a safe harbor there, 
fitted out her shallops and boats, which 
coasted along the shores, landing through 
the surf, and capturing their prey upon 
the beaches within a few yards of the 
water, or up the ravines near by. The 
sealer landed his different parties on isl- 
and or coast, periodically returning to 
embark the rich peltries, to be sold in 
the Chinese market, or at the fairs of 
the great fur marts of northern Europe. 

At the present day may be seen the 
remains of tHe’ rude houses of the seal- 
ers and sea-elephant hunters. From the 
size of their houses, we gain some idea 
of the grand scale on which these enter- 
prises were prosecuted. Many of the 
ships were of the largest class of those 
days, with a numerous crew, well armed, 
and all the discipline kept up that is or- 
dinarily found on board a vessel of war. 

Although it may seem to have been a 
useless expense to put a sealing - vessel 
on a war-footing, yet the occasional 
brushes with Spanish cruisers, and Chi- 
nese or Malay pirates, made the heavi- 
est armament necessary. Moreover, the 
sealing-vessels of the north-west coast 
were not always employed in taking seals 
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for their skins, and directly disposing of 
their costly cargoes in China or Europe. 

If the ship’s cargo was sold in China, 
the exchange usually amounted to more 
than would freight two vessels of the 
same class. Mence the shrewd mer- 
chant that managed the affairs of the ves- 
sel secretly planned the final exchange 
to reap his golden harvest. 

Teas, as well as many other bulky ar- 
ticles, made up the largest portion of the 
cargoes for the United States; and if 
the sealing-ship made a second voyage 
“to the coast” before returning home, 
the rich silks and other costly stuffs suit- 
ed to the tastes of the wealthy classes of 
Mexico and Central America were put 
on board, and the ship returned to the 
coast under the guise of a sealing-vessel, 
with thousands of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise snugly stowed in the hold, to 
be landed, if possible, free of duty; and 
when the ship was found in Spanish wa- 
ters by their cruisers, many a spirited 
chase followed, and not unfrequently the 
use of their batteries only saved them 
from capture. 

The variety of adventures necessarily 
connected with the business, as well as 
the certainty of large pay, if a success- 
ful voyage was made, brought together 
young men full of life and energy; so 
that, usually, the sealing - parties left on 
shore would pass their time cheerfully. 
The climate was almost invariably pleas- 
ant. Two or three days of constant 
work came when the seals collected in 
large numbers on their favorite beaches; 
but much of the time being taken up in 
curing, and preparing the skins for ship- 
ment, their labor was light, and perform- 
ed during regular hours of the day. At 
night, in their camps, they indulged in 
games and athletic sports, such as the 
fertile brains of half a score of young 
heads, ripe for frolic, could divine with 
the primitive means at hand. A piece 
of canvas, or the flesh side of a cured 
seal-skin, supplied the place of a card- 
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table ; and in various ways the seal-club 
was used by those fond of competing 
with each other in trials of strength. 
The loss of a comrade in the surf would 
sometimes cast a gloom over the whole 
company; but a change to the ship, or 
to some other point, or island, dispelled 
their sorrow. 

Although the west coasts of the Cali- 
fornias are remarkable for their few 
hidden dangers, and the lower coast 
especially favored with regular north- 
west winds with but slight interruption 
throughout the year, and a climate most 
agreeable, yet it has been, beyond ques- 
tion, the scene of much suffering, and 
even death, to numbers of hapless sea- 
men, who have deserted along the coast, 
or whose ships have been wrecked—from 
causes, in many instances, hidden in 
mystery, but probably on account of the 
great errors in the charts of the time. 
It is singular that so little was known 
about the west shore of Lower Califor- 
nia, from the Bay of Magdalena north- 
ward to the port of St. Quentin, up to 
1855. The large, open Bay of St. Se- 
bastian Viscaino, fronted by the mount- 
ainous island of Cerros, or Cedros, was 
regarded by the masters of the numer- 
ous whaling-vessels that frequented the 
coast as a dangerous bight, which must 
be carefully avoided. Elide Island, that 
lies on the west shore of this bay, and 
has yielded many thousand tons of gua- 
no, was at that time a ferra incognita. 

Several lagoons, lying south of Elide, 
were not geographically and commer- 
cially known until the year 1855, when 
the largest one was first visited by the 
American whaling brig Boston, and her 
tender, the schooner Marin. It was 
found to be alive with whales, as well as 
many kinds of sea-fowl, and endless va- 
rieties of fish swarmed in its numerous 
branches. This lagoon is thirty to forty 
miles in extent. The passage into it is 
fronted by a sand-bar, with continual 
breakers lining each side of the channel. 
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Soon after the first visit of the Boston, 
it became a noted whaling-ground, and 
a large fleet annually congregated there. 
The whalers called it “Scammon’s La- 
goon,” after the master of the Boston. 
The shores around the lagoon are ex- 
tremely barren, and in many places noth- 
ing is found but dunes; and, at other 
points, the nearly barren waste produces 
only scattered bunches of stunted shrub- 
bery, intermixed with the cactus and 
prickly pear. 

On the south side of the lagoon are 
found the remains of a wreck. From 
the meagre data obtained, it appears to 
have been the ship Zower Cast/e, bound 
from the Pacific to Europe. It is sup- 
posed many things were saved from the 
vessel. The crew built a comfortable 
house, and were well provided with the 
necessary articles for cooking purposes ; 
nor was there any lack of supplies for 
the table, except fresh water—a scanty 
allowance only having been saved. Soon 
after the disaster, the commanding offi- 
cer improved a favorable opportunity to 
launch a boat, and proceeded to the 
nearest port to obtain a vessel to take 
off the remainder of the ship’s compary, 
and whatever of value had been saved 
of ship and cargo. But, before his re- 
turn, the supply of fresh water. became 
exhausted ; none could be found by dig- 
ging, and a fruitless search of the back 
country for springs or standing pools 
only hastened their end. They watched 
anxiously for the return of their com- 
rades, who had gone to bring them relief; 
but no distant sail gladdened their eyes, 
as they gazed seaward from early dawn 
till night shut in from their view even 
the roaring breakers that rolled up along 
the shallow shore. The stoutest heart 
weakened, and one after another sank 
down in despair and death. On the re- 
turn of their comrades to rescue them, a 
journal was found, kept by one of the 
party, in which was recorded the fact 
that one after another had died from 
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thirst. The last writer says, “Feeling 
the same symptoms as did my dead ship- 
mates, it is but reasonable to expect that 
my time will soon come.” This was the 
pathetic and final record in the journal. 

From the time of the discovery of the 
gold deposits of Upper California to the 
present day, frequent desertions from 
among the crews of whale-ships cruising 
on the coast have occurred—in some 
instances, a whole boat’s-crew leaving 
the vessel in the night, many miles at 
sea. It has been no unusual thing to 
find whale-boats along the shore, thrown 
high upon the beach by the heavy surge, 
which caused instant wreck, and no traces 
left to tell from whence they came, ex- 
cept the ship’s name to which they be- 
long, branded upon them. Their crews 
frequently have perished from hunger, 
thirst, and exposure, before being able 
to reach even the temporary abode of 
some roving vaguero. A few instances 
have been known where some one, more 
enduring than the rest of his wayward 
companions, has pressed forward, and, 
by good fortune, met some herdsman 
looking for stray animals, who, sharing 
his scanty food and mounting him on his 
horse, has brought the wanderer to camp 
alive. 

As previously mentioned, the coast is 
bold; the shoalest water extending any 
considerable distance from the land is 
off the Bay of Ballinas, near lat. 26° 41’ 
north. From the deep soundings, twen- 
ty miles or more from land, the water 
gradually decreases in depth to the shore. 
At the head of Ballinas Bay, a lagoon 
makes inland for a distance of fifteen 
miles. It was seen by Captain Poole, in 
the whaling bark Sarah Warren, in 
1858. He examined its mouth, hoping 
to find a safe passage in, but at that time 
did not succeed. Inthe summer of 1859, 
he again visited it, in company with an- 
other vessel, when a passage was found 
which was deemed practicable for a ves- 
sel drawing twelve feet. The channel is 
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very narrow, and, were it not for the 
strong land and sea-breezes, which blow 
with great regularity, the entrance would 
not be practicable for sailing vessels. 
The certainty of these winds is worthy 
of note, as it is well known that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon the land- 
breeze at any other point along the coast, 
from Cape St. Lucas to San Diego. It 
generally begins to blow from the land 
about daylight, and continues till near 
noon, making a fair wind out of the estu- 
ary. From midday till one, two, or three 
in the afternoon, it falls calm; then the 
fresh sea-breeze springs up, making a fair 
wind in. During the winter of 1859, 
seven American whaling craft resorted 
thither to try the new whaling-ground. 
This lagoon, like all che others on the 
coast, has a sand-bar stretching across 
its mouth, with but little more than 
twelve feet of water on it at high tide. 

The first to arrive off the bar was a 
bark and her tender. The commander 
spent several days in sounding for a de- 
sirable depth in the channel, but could 
not decide about going in where there 
would be but a few inches of water un- 
der his ship’s keel, even inacalm. Soon 
after, two-other barks and two schooners 
arrived. All were of light draught, and 
well adapted for navigating shallow wa- 
ter. The commander of the first fleet 
had concluded not to venture into the 
place, unless some other captain would 
follow with his vessel, and then the ques- 
tion arose who should go first. Either 
would have preferred to be last, so far as 
safety was concerned; but, to have the 
credit of being the first one to sail in the 
unknown water, raised an ardent desire 
in both commanders to be first. At last, 
a plan was hit upon by the master of 
the larger fleet to put an end to the 
question: which was, to send his chief 
officer on board the smallest tender, to 
sound in one of the false channels, where 
there was sufficient water for so small a 
craft to float, and to make the best of his 
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way up the lagoon, far enough to find a 
good anchorage for the large vessels, 
when they should get in. This being 
done, no more was said about who 
should be the “first one in.” Soon af- 
ter, the sea-breeze sprung up, and the 
man with the largest number of vessels 
under his command took the lead, and 
all entered the lagoon in safety. 

Not long after their arrival, a party 
landed to make a short tour inland: they 
had proceeded but a few miles along the 
banks of an arroyo, before they were 
met by a number of muleteers, who ex- 
pressed much surprise when informed 
that half a dozen vessels, or more, were 
in the lagoon near by. An old man, 
whom they called Don José, and who 
appeared to bea sort of patriarch among 
his clan, informed them that he had 
many times come down from the distant 
mountains to the esfero, but never be- 
fore had he seen any thing on the water 
but turtles and porpoises. 

The country immediately in the vicin- 
ity of this lagoon, on either hand, is 
nearly level, and extremely barren; a 
few stunted mesguzte trees are now and 
then met with, anda species of rush-grass 
grows in many places, but so scattered 
that no evidence of any thing but a sandy 
plain, or low marsh, is seen about the 
shores. To the south-east, rises a long 
table-land to the height of a thousand 
feet. In going to the foot of this pecul- 
iar elevation, and near to it, you pass 
through what might be termed a forest 
of the largest species of cactus, some of 
them reaching the height of fifty feet. 
On ascending to the summit of the table, 
there is nothing to be seen inland, but a 
wild, broken, and mountainous country, 
as far as the eye can reach, with here 
and there a green gulch, or slope, of lim- 
ited extent. To the northward, there 
appeared to be a belt of comparatively 
level land, extending across the penin- 
sula to the Gulf of California. 

The rancheros from the interior, and 
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traders from the gulf ports of Loreto and 
Moleje, came to trade with the vessels, 
bringing cattle, dried fruits, and the wild 
oranges of the country, to exchange for 
coarse cotton fabrics, tobacco, flour, and 
ready-made garments. After making 
their purchases, they seemed in no haste 
to depart, especially if tendered the hos- 
pitalities of the ship. To roll in their 
serapes on the deck, to take a night’s 
sleep and snuff the salt air, seemed to be 
a pleasant change for them; and, after 
remaining on board till a lengthy visit 
was passed, they would frequently loiter 
about on shore for days, or weeks, com- 
ing off to the vessels, and returning, as 
opportunity offered. 


The most widely known and largest 
sheet of inland water on the whole coast 
is Magdalena Bay. Situated just with- 
out the tropics, it is not subject to the 
heavy winter gales of Upper California, 
nor to the violent autumnal tempests of 
the coast of Mexico. A soft and pleas- 
ant climate prevails, with but little vari- 
ation. The entrance to the bay is three 
miles wide, quite deep, and free from 
hidden dangers; a diversity of scenery 
bounds its shores. Margarita Island— 
a range of abrupt, barren peaks —sepa- 
rates the eastern and larger portion of it 
from the ocean. On the west, is the 
high Cape of St. Lazarus, bordered on 
each side by low sand-hills dotted with 
clusters of chaparral. On the north, 
are found low, brown cliffs, meeting a 
flat country, with many small estuaries 
winding through it, their banks clothed 
with a thick growth of mangrove-bushes, 
presenting a pleasant contrast to the daz- 
zling sand and broken cliffs that predom- 
inate along the opposite side. The ex- 
tent of the bay is forty miles in length, 
and ten in average width. The waters 
produce a variety of fish; and the estua- 
ries, before spoken of, swarm with mullet, 
“mangrove-groupers,” and several spe- 
cies of smaller fry. On the trunks of the 
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mangroves, where the tide reaches them, 
excellent oysters grow in abundance. 
Toward the foot-hills of the interior are 
found deer, antelopes, hares, and varie- 
ties of birds. 

A lagoon forms a junction with this 
“gulf”—as termed by Sir E. Belcher, 
R. N.—near Cape St. Lazarus, extend- 
ing northward twenty leagues. Only a 
narrow strip of land separates it from 
the sea; and, between its head and Cape 
St. Lazarus, there are two passages. 

Species of a whale called the Califor- 
nia Gray resort to the coast during the 
winter months, and the females go into 
the lagoons and bays to bring forth their 
young. The bay and lagoons of Magda- 
lena have been the great central whaling- 
ground for this species of Cefacea, as 
well as a place where vessels could get 
some few refreshments, such as. “beef 
on the hoof,” dried figs, clams, fish in 
variety, and “oysters that grow on the 
trees ;” and, also, if in great need, wood 
and water. The thick, clustering man- 
groves on the banks of the meandering 
estuaries supply the former; water is 
found by digging in the sand - beaches 
along the north shores of Lee Bay. In 
years past, this great bay whaling-ground, 
situated in a region where fine weather 
prevails—a safe and spacious harbor, 
with the most needful stores at hand, 
and but few immediate attractions on 
shore to allure the seamen from their 
ships—arrested the attention of the whal- 
ing-masters of the North Pacific fleet; 
and, for several consecutive years, the 
number of vessels anchored in Magda- 
lena Bay, during the winter months, sur- 
prised even themselves. The fact of 
that peculiar species of whales crowding 
the bays and lagoons along the coast be- 
came generally known among the whale- 
men between the years 1846 and 1848. 

In the winter of 1848, fifty-two ships 
anchored in the Bay of Magdalena. The 
whaling began with great spirit; but it 
was a new whale-ground, in shallow wa- 
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ter, and the species of Cefacea a peculiar 
one, whose habits, when pursued, the 
whalers knew nothing about. There was 
hardly a ship that did not have one or 
more of her boats stove daily. Again: 
although the bay was large, and the 
whales plentiful, the fleet was large, and 
it was a time when all the ships “broke 
out and coopered their oil.” Everyship’s 
cooper and his gang were busily at work 
with their heavy hammers, driving the 
hoops on the casks ; and the whole com- 
- bined produced a deafening noise upon 
the water. This, with the chase and capt- 
ure of the whales, the staving of boats, 
the smoke and blaze from the try-works 
by night, soon drove the whales to the 
outside shores. The ardent hopes of 
the most sanguine were sadly dampened. 
A parley was held by the captains, and 
the matter was fully discussed as to what 
course was to be taken in order to secure 
“a good season’s catch.” Rules and 


regulations were drawn up and agreed 


to by all that decided to remain and 
“try their luck” through the season; 
but many ships, after the first few days’ 
whaling had passed, left, to cruise in the 
open sea for sperm whales, till the north- 
ern season should come round again. 
Disappointed in their new whaling en- 
terprise, they usually left with many mal- 
edictions on “ Margarita Bay,” (as it was 
usually called) and the whales, especial- 
ly, were given a multitude of significant 
names, several of which are in vogue at 
the present day, such as “rip-sack,” 
“muscle-digger,” “hard-head,” “gray- 
back,” “devil-fish,” etc. After suspend- 
ing the whaling for a few days, and a 
number of ships leaving meanwhile, the 
whales again returned to their favorite 
haunt, and the whalemen, soon learning 
“how to work around them,” the ships 
that remained generally “made a fair 
season’s catch.” 

As season after season passed, the 
yearly visits of the whaling-ships that 
came to the bay occurred with such reg- 
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ularity that the natives came in numer- 
ous parties to the shores for the purpose 
of trading. About the beginning of the 
year the rancheros from the interior, and 
occasionally merchants from some of the 
largest towns on the gulf shore, would 
congregate on the points most accessi- 
ble to the shipping, bringing with them 
their products for sale—consisiing of cat- 


. tle, tropical fruits, cheese, leather, soap, 


pearls, shells, and silver articles of na- 
tive workmanship — which were exchan- 
ged for clothing, coarse cotton goods of 
gaudy colors, tobacco, and some few ar- 
ticles of cutlery. 

There being no officer of the customs 
stationed at this point, a limited, but prof- 
itable trade was carried on till the whal- 
ing season terminated. While the ships 
lay there, the tents of half a dozen par- 
ties of petty traffickers were often seen, 
with their cattle and other commodities 
around them, and trains of mules picket- 
ed near by—giving the shore an aspect 
of primitive California life. Although 
few in numbers, all shades might be 
seen —from the darkest Indian, with his 
coarse locks, to the clear complexion 
of the old Spanish or Anglo-American 
races: the latter but rarely. A few of 
their number, more energetic and indus- 
trious than the rest, would seek employ- 
ment on board ships that were short- 
handed, or busy themselves in taking the 
fat from the inside of the whales’ car- 
casses that drifted from the ships to the 
shore, after having been stripped of their 
blubber. Some seasons, quite a business 
would be carried on in “carcassing,” as 
it was called, whole families engaging in 
the work, cutting the fat from the entrails 
of the monstrous and shapeless remains 
of the animals left dry at low tide; then 
trying it out in pots, and putting it into 
casks furnished by the ships; then dis- 
posing of the oil thus obtained —of an 
inferior quality—at a low figure, taking 
their pay in articles of /vade, at triple the 
originalcost. The scene onshore at such 
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a time beggars description. Lounging 
rancheros and vaqueros, in their flaunt- 
ing ponchos; horses, cattle, mules, and 
donkeys, that looked as if they had nipped 
the last bunch of grass a long time be- 
fore reaching the salt water; dirty half- 
breeds of both sexes, besmeared with 
grease and filth; squalling children, half 
clothed, or with no clothes at all, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the weather 
and their parents’ finances, all mingled 
together, each, seemingly, following the 
bent of his or her own inclinations ; a few 
individuals, either gambling or butcher- 
ing their cattle, to be disposed of among 
the shipping; families that had complet- 
ed their purchases of bright-colored cal- 
icoes, blue drillings, butcher-knives, and 
bandana handkerchiefs, getting ready for 
their long jornada to their homes among 
the mountains ; and last, but most filthy 
of all sights, would be a bevy of natives 
picking away at the huge skeletons of 
whales, like mammoth carrion-crows: 
all, together, making up a motley group 
rarely met with elsewhere. 


Soon after the first whaling- vessels 
visited the lagoons, two ships, which had 
arrived early from the north, were lying 
quietly at their anchors, their crews feast- 
ing on the bountiful productions of the 
bay, and relieving themselves from the 
confined and monotonous life on board, 
by making excursions on shore among 
the rugged peaks of Margarita Island, 
or through the estuaries that thread the 
northern shore. Sometime during those 
rambles, one who had the curiosity to 
see the top of the island, after a fatigu- 
ing climb, paused to rest, and take a sur- 
vey of objects around him. Knocking 
about in the ddris, he chanced to pick 
up what he believed to be the “precious 
gold itself,” and, hastening back to the 
ship, made known the discovery to his 
Captain. A second expedition to the 
place developed the supposed gold de- 
posit more fully, and a large number of 
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specimens were brought to the ships, 
and examined by the two captains and 
their officers, who pronounced them to 
be “pure gold, sure enough.” 

One of the two ships was among the 
largest and best-appointed in the whole 
Pacific fleet, and the Captain of high rep- 
utation, not only as a successful whaling- 
master, but a man of much shrewdness, 
great energy, and a strict disciplinarian. 
His judgment generally bore great weight 
with his brother captains. His decision 
was listened to with willing ears, when 
he addressed all hands in this wise: 
“Yes, men, this is the real stuff. Now, 
we will go to work and get as much of 
it as we wish, and let them catch ‘devil- 
fish’ that want to. There is powder for 
blasting in the magazine, iron and all the 
other materials on board to get up quite 
a set of mining implements ; a forge with 
plenty of coal, and a good blacksmith 
into the bargain: so, the sooner we are 
at it, the better.” Immediate prepara- 
tions were made to commence mining. 
It was now an admitted fact that all 
hands were to dig gold and become im- 
mensely rich. But the question arose, 
“Who is going to dig gold on the one- 
hundredth or two-hundredth lay?” This 
was a serious matter, and fully discussed 
at night, in the blinding darkness of the 
forecastle ; for Captain L—— never per- 
mitted a light to be burned forward, af- 
ter the regular hours. 

After due deliberation, all the crew 
came to the firm conclusion that “they 
would not dig gold ona lay: one of their 
number had discovered it, and really 
they had a better claim to the mine than 
the officers.” “But,” said they, “we 
are willing to allow the ‘old man’ a good 
price for his ‘grub,’ the use of his tools, 
and will charter his ship, if Ke says so, 
to take us and our ‘rhino’ home.” So, 
it was agreed that all hands should go 
aft and let the Captain know what was 
up, as soon as they should be “turned 
to” in the morning. “ But, who is to be 
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spokesman?” asked one. All, pitched 
on Jim Dow, who, however, declared 
that he had “rather go a devil-fishing 
than face the old man, and do the talk- 
ing.” 

After some delay, one of their number 
volunteered to be spokesman. Az the 
appointed time in the morning, the crew 
assembled aft, and asked to see the Cap- 
tain. He soon made his appearance, 
and every one could see by his deter- 
mined look that it was no time to bandy 
words. Their speaker respectfully in- 
formed him that “the crew thought it 
was hardly a fair thing to dig gold ona 
lay.” 

“The d——1 you don’t!” replied the 
Captain. “You're a pretty set of fel- 
lows! If you go to cutting your flukes 
out here, I’ll send the whole Josse of you 
a whaling, and a precious little good will 
this gold do you when the voyage is 
up! You're a set of stupids, from begin- 
ning toend! Why, I'll give any of you 


$50,000 for your share —and what more 


do you want? Go forward; I won’t 
hear another word from you!” 

The command was promptly obeyed, 
and soon the order came to “turn to,” 
which was obeyed likewise. Night came 
again, and, when all had gathered in the 
forecastle, the new speculation was the 
engrossing topic of conversation. Jack 
Dow said, “ As for my part, I think the 
matter stands about like this: we’ve got 
the ‘old man’ and $50,000 on one side, 
sure, and devil-fish, stoven boats, and a 
greasy job on the other, and I goes in 
for the side what’s got the spondulics.” 

This speech satisfied all present, and 
the next day every thing went on cheer- 
fully. Drills, crow-bars, and other min- 
ing tools were made as fast as willing 
hands could work, and any of the ship’s 
whaling implements that could be turned 
to account were immediately appropri- 
ated to the new adventure. A kind of 
knapsack was made of heavy canvas, for 
each man to transport the precious metal 
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from the mine to the ship, and this sack- 
ful, delivered on board, was the “stint” 
of each one daily. 

Every succeeding morning, as the sun 
rose over the dark peaks of the island, 
might have been seen a train of men 
slowly plodding up the steeps, with the 
white sacks to their backs; and before 
the close of the day, singly or in squads, 
they returned to the ship and deposited 
their treasure in the strong casks that 
had been originally designed to receive 
the swimming treasures of the deep. 

In the meantime, Captain L , anx- 
ious about the genuine quality of the 
metal, dispatched a party, with speci- 
mens, to one of the gulf ports, where 
there was an assayer. A few weeks 
elapsed before his return; but the san- 
guine miners, in their excitement, not 
doubting the true worth of the ore, went 
on briskly with their work. In due time, 
however, the messenger returned with 
the report that “it was nothing but iron 
pyrites!” This intelligence fell with 
crushing despair on the whole party. 

What a fall from rich gentlemen of 
leisure—which they already had been in 
their own anticipations—to poor Jacks 
on board a whaler! All felt chagrined: 
some affecting to laugh it off, others re- 
marking that “the ‘old man’ had got 
sold once in his life.” But one of their 
number replied that “all hands might as 
well own up that they had been sold as 
well as the Captain. There is not one 
of us,” said he, “but has got more or 
less of the stuff stowed away in a sly 
corner, expecting to play sharp with the 
‘old man’ on the lay business.” Such, 
indeed, was the fact, many having appro- 
priated choice nuggets to private benefit, 
secreting them in bags between the tim- 
bers of the vessel, while others hid their 
coveted treasures in their beds, or carried 
them constantly about their persons. 

The following morning, all hands were 
called, and ordered to “make a muster 
aft,” and the whole ship’s company im- 
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mediately assembled about the quarter- 
deck. The Captain at last made his ap- 
pearance. A long silence ensued, when, 
raising both hands, he exclaimed: “If 
any man ever divulges any thing about 
this here scrape, I’ll be the death of him, 
and haunt him in purgatory! And, mind 
you, there has got to be some oil taken 
this season, or else you'll see some cedar 
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split! The whales are already in the 
bay, and the sooner we are at it the bet- 
ter.” 

Thus ended the gold-mining on Mar- 
garita Island. 

It is but justice to state, however, that 
this Captain and his crew of amateur 
miners made the most successful “sea- 
son” of any on the coast. 


IN XTO. 


HE road from Tiibingen to Schaff- 

hausen—the one celebrated by its 
university, the other by its Rhine-fall— 
is picturesque, but wild and rough in its 
surroundings, when compared with Ba- 
den and Wiirtemberg—those gardens 
of blissful civilization. There the men 
are thrifty, the women are handsome, 
and the children pretty and intelligent. 
As you leave those civilized centres, the 
songs become more harsh: it is the tran- 
sition from perfect musical harmony, in- 
nate and cultivated, to the Tyrolean free- 
man’s song—innate, but not cultivat- 
ed. The manners remain hospitable, but 
somewhat rough and curt. The dress 
is national, but quaint; at least, it seem- 
ed so to me, when looking at the red 
stockings and the black, short dresses 
which the women wore. 

We stopped at Hechingen—a so-call- 
ed town, but more like a large village. 
I took a stroll around with my travel- 
ing companion, an old merchant from 
Elberfeld. It was a very picturesque, 
but wild-looking landscape. Abundant 
growth of forest-trees and brush-wood ; 
abundance of springs and rills. But 
few cultivated spots ; not many cottages, 
and those not trim and neat, as in the 
blessed country we had left. Our road 
went lower and lower, then ascended be- 
tween thick bushes and trees, then we 
came out on what was like a level spot, 


where, to our astonishment, we beheld a 
most beautiful church. 

The building was of stone, and of medi- 
eval architecture. Huge trees surround- 
ed it. Before us was the entrance-gate, 
open; and through the dim light of the 
middle aisle, we could see the wax tapers 
burning on the altar, and the bowed 
heads of some worshipers. The organ 
struck a sombre, mellow note, and we 
were going up to the entrance, when we 
were struck by the appearance of two la- 
dies, in deep mourning, who alighted 
from a two-horse carriage, and walked 
slowly to the church -door. 

A valet followed them at respectful 
distance. They were both veiled. One 
—apparently the younger— was tall and 
graceful. The other, somewhat bent, 
walked slowly, and, before entering the 
door, threw back her veil, and looked to 
the right, where the church-yard extend- 
ed over a softly undulating ground. 

She stood still, held her right hand 
over her eyes, and, after looking steadi- 
ly, said to her companion: 

“ Schon da! schon da!” 
there! already there!) 

“ Die Ungliickliche/” answered her 
companion; and, taking her arm, some- 
what abruptly conducted her into the 
church. 

Of course I, too, had looked in the di- 
rection of the church-yard. From the 
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face of the unveiled lady, which I thought 
extremely sunburnt, my eyes had glided 
along with hers, and rested for a moment 
upon a kneeling form, in mourning, near 
a tomb-stone, over which a graceful ce- 
dar began to throw some shade. 

The exclamation, the answer, the sud- 
den entrance of the two ladies into the 
church, left me and my old companion a 
moment in surprise. 

“Again a love-story,” said he, with 
the wan smile of age and mercantile pre- 
occupation. 

I did not answer. That lady with the 
sunburnt face was something more than 
distinguée. That carriage, though only 
with two beautiful bay horses, had some- 
thing peculiar. The coachman looked 
proudly down, as if conscious of superior 
service. The second valet stood talking 
with the outrider, who had alighted from 
his courser, and I heard him say, “ Arme 
Grafin/” Then the outrider, looking 
toward us, put his finger on his mouth, 
and evidently began another subject of 
conversation. 

All this passed in a moment; and I, 
with my twenty-six years, felt in a blaze 
of curiosity, astonishment, and what not. 

“Come, let us go!” said my old 
friend. 

“Don’t think of it,” said I. 
to know who they are.” 

“Funger mensch,” said he, “you are 
romantic! It’s none of our business. 
Come.” 

“But I want to know.” 

“To know what? Let these Herr- 
schaften alone, my young friend. You 
are in a strange country; don’t meddle. 
Come.” 

“Well, go, then,” said I, impatiently. 
“T’ll be at the hotel within an hour.” 

My old friend smiled, and left me. I 
went up to the outrider, and, lifting my 
hat, asked him who the ladies were. 

He stared at me for some time; then, 
making up his mind that I was a stran- 
ger, he said: 


“T want 
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“The younger lady is the Eréprin- 
zessin von Hohenzollern Hechingen ; 
the older one [and here he took off 
his riding-cap] is the Kaiserin von 
Brasil.” 

I actually blushed up to my ears; 
for, though bred in a monarchical coun- 
try, and accustomed to the aspect of 
Court and Royalty, I must tonfess that 
this sudden rencontre of the Empress of 
Brazil, the widowed wife of Dom Pedro 
I, with her sister, the hereditary Prin- 
cess of one of the oldest German Prin- 
cipalities, in this secluded spot, in a 
manner somewhat mysterious, gave the 
full reins to my youthful imagination. 

I hastened to the church-door, and, 
entering, saw the Priest in the act of ele- 
vating the Host. The bell tingled, the 
worshipers knelt, and among them I 
could discern the Empress, kneeling, 
with bended head: to her right was the 
Princess; to her left, a lady in deepest 
mourning, who, when they arose, left 
the church through a side-door. I had 
a glance at her face. It was striking- 
ly beautiful, of dark complexion, but 
very pale. I could see the traces of 
tears. It was a face one could not easi- 
ly forget. 

The Empress followed her a moment 
with her eyes; then touched the arm of 
her companion, who slightly shrugged 
her shoulders, and at once turned round 
toward the entrance. They passed close 
by me, who, you may believe, made my 
deepest bow, which was rewarded by a 
most graceful inclination of the imperial 
head. 

I followed them* They paused at 
about the same spot where they had 
stood when coming to church, and the 
Empress, as before, turning toward the 
church - yard, looked awhile, then said, 
mournfully, “Jammer da! Arme Gra- 
fini” 

“ Schwesterlieb /’’ said the Princess, 
beseechingly, “do not worry! Time will 
cure.” 
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It was evident they took me for a 
stranger, for they spoke loud enough to 
be heard; and, I must confess, curiosity 
overcoming discretion, I remained where 
I was, apparently taking a view of the 
surroundings. 

“No,” said the Empress, “thou know- 
est not Maria: a volcano which will burn 
itself out.” * 

“Gottes will! Gottes will!” said the 
Princess, and, taking the Empress’ arm, 
went to the carriage. 

Before entering it, I saw the Empress 
making a sign to the outrider to approach. 
He did so, and stood with bended head 
before her. She spoke some words to 
him, evidently in a whisper ; they mount- 
ed the carriage, the Princess followed, 
and off they started. . 

The outrider remained, looking to the 
church-yard. After a few minutes, I saw 
the veiled lady coming thence, with slow 
and measured steps, stopping at the 
church-entrance, where the Priest stood, 
seemingly waiting. 

“Tiebe Gréfin!” said he, “sey doch 
getrést; you know I was with him to 
the last.” 

She stood still, heaved a deep sigh, 
looked at him with a woe-stricken face, 
such as I never have beheld before nor 
since, placed a purse in his hand, paus- 
ed, then said, “Sechs monate, téglich 
eine,” and went to a carriage, which, in 
the meantime, had driven up. 

The Priest crossed himself, then said, 
with a sigh, “ Arme Grafin /” and went 
in, closing the church-door after him. 
The carriage drove off, and the outrider, 
mounting his horse, disappeared. 

I stood for some moments, as in a 
dream, utter loneliness around me: not 
a soul to speak to. 

At last, I went to the church-yard. I 
found my way to the young cedar-tree. 
It was not zz the limits of the conse- 
crated ground; it was close to it, but 
evidently separated from it. I found a 
mound, and a small head-stone. There, 
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near the stone, were placed a few fra- 
grant flowers. On the stone was no 
name or date, but only these letters : 


Ou Xto. 


In Christo! That was all. 

Whatever may be our belief, or unbe- 
lief, a grave is the «/tima thule of human 
existence, and, when looking at the heap 
of earth covering the moldering dust, 
our thoughts seldom stop there. I was, 
in those times, very religious, which, 
with my romantic, impressible disposi- 
tion, sometimes led me into extravagance. 
That “In Christ” made at once a saint 
of the silent inhabitant of that solitary 
mound. And, combining this with the 
Grifin, so beautiful, so sorrowful, I be- 
came almost wild with—curiosity ; read- 
er, it was curiosity. 

I walked off, but was struck with the 
quaint appearance of a grave just beside 
the one I left: not in the consecrated 
ground, either. Four posts limited the 
narrow space usually occupied bya mid- 
dle-sized grave. On top of each was 
placed, and firmly fastened, a skull, paint- 
ed white. The posts were black; the 
grave had a marble slab; there were no 
flowers, no shrubs, no trees. I read the 
incription on the slab; I copied it, and 
give here the translation: 

In Memory of 
RODOLF vox HAMMER, 
Who was murdered on the 12 of June, 183-. 
PEACE BE TO HIS SOUL. 

I did not remain long at this grave. I 
became morbid. I hastened to the hotel, 
where I arrived just in time for dinner, 
and found my merchant friend smoking 
his meerschaum pipe, and reading the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. 

“Well,” said he, when the first crav- 
ings of hunger were satisfied, and while 
the host brought his best /andwein— 
which was poor enough—to enliven our 
dessert, “what have you found out?” 

I told him all, with the volubility of a 
pent-up volcano; but when I came to 
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the church-yard graves, the host, who 
had been walking up and down with a 
sort of uncalled-for obsequiousness, put 
his hand on my shoulder, and, pressing 
it significantly, said, in a rather low whis- 
per: 

“Um Gottes wille, Meinherr, be si- 
lent ; don’t say more.” 

And when I looked up in astonish- 
ment, he indicated with his eyes an el- 
derly gentleman, seated at the end of the 
table. 

“Don’t say more,” said he; “that 
gentleman is the father. He might hear, 
and oh! it would grieve him. He is so 
good, so liebenswiindig, Meinherr, you 
would be sorry to offend him.” 

I was astonished; and my merchant 
friend said, somewhat triumphantly: 

“Well, what did I tell you, my young 
Herrschaft? You will get into trouble. 
Don’t meddle with other people’s busi- 
ness.” 

While he said so, the gentleman to 
whom the host referred arose slowly 
from his seat. He was tall, with hand- 
some, striking features, though his snow- 
white hair—which fell in waving locks 
over his slightly stooping shoulders— 
spoke of age, and his whole appearance 
of grief and sorrow. He approached 
with very measured step, and as I, in- 
stinctively, turned round to him, stood 
still before me, bent a little down, laid 
his right hand on my shoulder, and, in 
a deep, guttural voice, said, “ Funger 
mann, have -you seen the grave? have 
you read?” 

I felt his hand trembling on my shoul- 
der; his whole appearance inspired me 
with a mixed feeling of awe and sympa- 
thy. 

“Have you read?” he repeated, with 
increasing emotion. 

I tried to arise, but he kept me down 
with an iron grasp, and repeated louder 
still, ““ Have you read?” 

“Yes, Meinherr, 1 have,” said I, al- 
most faltering. 
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He released his grasp, and, foldirg 
his arms, stood in dignified, erect posi- 
tion, almost defiantly, before me. 

“ And what do you think of it, janger 
mensch? Rodolf was a noble boy, Afecn- 
herr, worthy to be a king’s son—the 
last Von Hammer. . . I am the Baron 
Von Hammer, Weinherr.” 

I bowed, and expressed, as politely as 
I could, the honor of making his ac- 
quaintance. 

“The last Von Hammer, sir, the Jast 
—the last!” 

His voice became almost a scream, 
when I was relieved from my anxiety 
how this would end, by the appearance 
of the Priest I had seen that morning at 
the church, whom the host had ¢aught 
passing by, and introduced just in the 
nick of time. 

“Und wie gehts, Herr Baron,” said 
he, in a soft, mellow voice; “we gehts, 
denn?” 

And thus saying, he took him by the 
hand and led him to aseat. The Baron 
sank down, apparently exhausted, and, 
covering his face with both his hands, 
gave way to an outburst of grief, which 
was heart-rending to behold. 

I stood almost like a culprit, and the 
Priest, looking up, saw me—perhaps 
recognized me—and came toward me 
with extended right hand: 

“ Herr fremdling,” said he, in a whis- 
per, “please to withdraw into the next 
room. I shall see the Baron to his 
home, and probably stay with him this 
night. He needs comfort, and I am the 
only one who can give it him.” 

I was in the act of withdrawing, when 
he may have seen, in my half-bewildered, 
half-grieved appearance, that I wished 
for something more. He smiled, as an 
old man of benevolent disposition might 
smile at a young man, a stranger and 
novice in the world. 

“The Baron,” said he, very softly, “is 
ill, and must take to his bed: I know it. 
If you want to hear how he is, come this 
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evening to his house, and may be I can 
give you some information.” 

He smiled again, pressed my hand 
very kindly, and went back to the Baron, 
who, by this time, had recovered from 
his paroxysm, and gazed with a blank 
stare before him. 

“ Kommen sie, Herr Baron,’ -said the 
Priest; “let us take a little walk.” 

The Baron arose, put his arm through 
that of the Priest, and both walked slow- 
ly out. 

I followed them with my eyes till they 
were gone; then, turning round, I look- 
ed for my mercantile friend. He was 
gone; but, before I had left the room to 
seek him, he met me, carpet-bag in hand, 
and said: 

“Come—the carriage is ready; we 
must be off!” 

“How?” said I, “why such a hurry? 
I thought we would go toward evening, 
and I had even a mind to stay here over- 
night.” 

“Bah!” cried he; “overnight! What 
for? Come, let us go.” 

“Well,” said I, “you go, then; I stay. 
I'll join you at Schaffhausen, in the Eil- 
wagen.” 

“ Ach Gott!” said he, half angry, half 
laughing. “Well, Gott befohlen /”—and 
so he went off. 

I was not very sorry, and went stroll- 
ing through the country, until the sun 
began to sink behind the horizon, when 
the moon, three-quarters full, lighted my 
way, and, with little trouble, I found the 
road to Hammersburg—-a relic of the 
olden times, partly in ruins, partly inhab- 
ited. I crossed the draw-bridge, passed 
through the huge gate-way, over which 
I could discern the roughly sculptured 
coat-of-arms of the poor Hammers; en- 
tered a large court-yard, inclosed by ru- 
inous walls, and felt awed by the utter 
desolation and loneliness around me. 
Not even the bark of a watch-dog broke 
the silence. Through one of the lower 
windows I saw a faint light glimmering. 
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I went in that direction; perhaps it was 
my footsteps on the stony, rough soil 
gave a warning, for I saw a narrow gate 
opening, and the well-known form of the 
Priest appeared in the pale moonlight. 
I went up to him. He took my hand, 
and said in a whisper, “Tread softly; 
the Baron is very ill, very nervous. Fol- 
low me,” he added, letting go my hand, 
and taking the lead through a narrow 
passage, until he opened a door and 
made me pass into a roomy apartment, 
lighted by a solitary lamp on a small, 
old-fashioned table. He showed me a 
seat, and left me for a moment, as he 
said, to see after the invalid. 

The walls were hung with family por- 
traits —some full-length, some cabinet- 
size. I took the lamp, and examined 
them. I soon perceived one which evi- 
dently was that of the Baron in earlier 
years. Next to it was a cabinet-size 
portrait of a young man, whose features 
were handsome, though somewhat harsh 
and defiant. A crape surrounded the 
gilded frame. “That must be Rodolf,” 
thought I; and this one next to him—a 
beautiful, life-sized painting of a lady — 
must have been his mother. The only 
son and child was placed between the 
parents. 

The door opened, and the Priest came 
in. Seeing me looking intently at the 
portrait of Rodolf, he approached, and, 
laying his hand on my shoulder, said, 
* A noble-hearted young man, Meinherr, 
noble-hearted!” And the tears stood 
in the good man’s eyes. He heaved a 
deep sigh; and, taking the lamp from 
my hand, placed it on the tabie, then 
led me to a balcony, over which the 
moon cast a soft and pleasant light, and 
said: 

“Sit down here, and listen to a tale, 
sad and harrowing, of which the last wit- 
nesses will soon be gone. 

“It was not always as lonely here as 
you find it now. A few years ago this 
was a happy family, though adverse cir- 
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cumstances began to threaten ruin. The 
Baron and his amiable wife were sure 
that their Rodolf would redeem the fort- 
unes of their falling house; and, cer- 
tainly, no young man ever gave better 
promise. His studies had been success- 
ful, and his heart was, as it were, exalted 
and ennobled by the love he bore to Ma- 
ria Von Zeller, a beautiful and pure-mind- 
ed young lady, a distant relative of the 
Baroness, who, being an orphan, resided 
with her adopted parents.” 

“The same I saw this morning?” I 
interrupted. 

“The very same,” continued the Priest, 
“the very same. They were playmates 
in childhood, and it seemed impossible 
they should not be once united in strong- 
er bonds than those of friendship. But, 
just when Maria began to bloom into 
maidenhood, the Empress took her de- 
parture for Rio Janeiro; and she being 
appointed one of the Ladies of Honor 
to her Majesty, family pride could not 
resist the temptation. Maria, herself, 
seemed willing to accept the appoint- 
ment, and one morning she left us, ac- 
companied on the road by the Baron and 
his Lady. Rodolf remained alone. He 
was wretched. I tried to console him, 
but it was in vain. I believe he was 
somewhat conscious of the effect which 
his rather stern and willful disposition 
had produced. He felt sure of 47s love, 
but not so sure of hers. 

“A year passed, and Maria’s letters 
were frequent and tender. Those ad- 
dressed to Rodolf were like what a sister 
would write to her brother, and did not 
answer his passionate and vehement dem- 
onstrations. After two years, her letters 
were addressed exclusively to the Bar- 
oness. Then there came one which ne- 
cessitated a long interview between the 
Baroness and herson. When I saw Ro- 
dolf again, he looked an altered man. 

“*What 7s the matter, Rodolf?’ said 
I, taking his hand. 


“*O nothing,’ said he. ‘Gone, gone, 
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all gone!’ continued he, falling on mv 
neck, and sobbing bitterly. 

“Since that time he spoke little, did 
little, and, not strong enough to rouse 
himself, brooded and brooded, till people 
began to think he had lost his senses. 

“Three months elapsed, and the Em- 
press, a widow, came to see her ances- 
tral home, and to rest from the weariness 
of foreign splendor. Maria Von Zeller, 
the affianced of Don Lopez de Guzman, 
accompanied her, of course, and contin- 
ued to reside in the palace. She never 
came here. The Baron and Baroness 
went to see her. She carefully avoided 
Rodolf, who, in his brooding mood, prob- 
ably was ignorant of her arrival. 

“ And, when three months mote had 
passed, the Baron, his wife, and myself 
were sitting, on a moonlight evening, 
like this—” 

The Priest was, fora moment, unable 
to proceed. I was too much absorbed 
in his narration to interrupt him. At 
last he went on: 

“We were sitting on this same bal- 
cony, on the same seats, in silence, 
thinking over past times, and how things 
might have been, when, of a sudden, we 
were startled by loud words —the thrill- 
ing, angry voice of Rodolf being dis- 
tinctly heard. 

“<* Fort mit thm.!—fort mit thm!” 
he cried. 

“ You see from here the entrance-gate ? 
You see, next to it, an opening in the 
wall? It overhangs a precipice of more 
than one hundred feet. There we saw, 
in the moonlight, two men struggling. I 
saw Rodolf dragging a man toward the 
opening —some house-servants pulling 
at the man. A moment more, and we 
heard a yell, a wail among the servants, 


a running; and, when I looked back, 
I saw the Baroness fainting away, the 
Baron trembling and crying out, *It was 
Rodolt! —it was Rodolf!’ 

“Having given all care I could to 
these unfortunates, I went down, and, 
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coming to the entrance-gate, found two 
servants holding, with all their power, a 
man of athletic form, foreign appearance, 
with dark, flashing eyes. In the strug- 
gle, he saw me advancing, jerked his 
assailants back with a last effort, then 
crossed his arms, and stood defiantly, 
breathing hard, and evidently disposed 
to resume the battle. 

“T approached him, and said, ‘Who 
are you?’ —at the same time motioning 
to the servants to abstain from further 
attempts. 

“« Seftor,’ said he, in a voice wherein 
anger was strongly mixed with deep emo- 
tion, ‘I am Don Lopez de Guzman. I 
arrived a few hours ago, and hastened 
to see my affianced bride, Dofia Maria. 
She is here, Sef#or? She is with her 
adopted parents, of whom she spoke so 
often, is she not? At the gate I met a 
young man. He stopped me, asking me 
what I wanted. I told him. A moment 
he stood still ; then muttered some words, 
pushed me back, and acted like a mad- 
man. I wenton, forced my way through 
the gate, when, all at once, he screamed 
loud; caught hold of me; dragged me; 
other men came and took hold of me, 
until I jerked him off, and disposed of 
the two remaining, as you have seen.’ 

“*He threw him down—he threw him 
down!’ cried the two men, and, in their 
anger, were going to attack the stranger 
once more, when a sight arrested them 
which I shall not easily forget. 

“Tt was the bruised, mutilated, lifeless 
body of Rodolf, carried by two or three 
men, and laid down at the very feet of 
Don Lopez. 

“*You have murdered him!’ they all 
cried, with increasing fury. ‘A/érder- 
er! morderer/’ they screamed, and they 
would have fallen upon him like a pack 
of wolves. But I interposed, and cried, 
loudly : ‘ By the Holy Virgin, men, do not 
become murderers yourselves! There is 
justice in this land of ours, and justice 
will be done.’ 
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“¢ Setor,’ said I, in Spanish, to the 
stranger, ‘I believe what you say, but al- 
low yourself to be a prisoner, and pre- 
vent further mischief.’ 

“He immediately extended his two 
hands to be bound, and said, with a bit- 
ter smile, ‘Padre, this is asad welcome, 
indeed!’ 

“T must hasten to the end of this woful 
tale,” continued the priest, after a pause, 
“for it is getting late, and the Baron may 
want my presence. Poor, poor Baron! 

“When the Empress left Brazil, it was 
with the intention of returning, and Don 
Lopez, a Spanish gentleman, recently es- 
tablished in Rio Janeiro, waited for that 
return to wed his bride, the Grafin Ma- 
ria. She often had mentioned to him 
the friend of her youth, Rodolf, but nev- 
er as one who had loved her. With filial 
piety she had spoken of her adopted par- 
ents, and often said how anxious she 
was to rest once more under their roof. 
But when she returned, and was made 
acquainted with the state of Rodolf’s 
mind, she naturally remained with the 
Empress’ household, and wrote to Don 
Lopez to propose to join him at Rio 
Janeiro. The letter came too late. Al- 
ready he was on his way to Europe. 

“Don Lopez was tried for murder. 
His demeanor in the court was dignified 
and self-possessed. But neither his as- 
sertion that he had not exceeded the 
natural right of self-defense, nor my cor- 
roborating evidence, could outweigh the 
tumultuous and strangely unanimous tes- 
timony of those ignorant, but excited 
men, who all declared they had seex him 
throw Rodolf down the precipice. There 
was a strong feeling against the foreign- 
er, increased, perhaps, by the decease of 
the Baroness, who never recovered from 
the shock received that fatal evening. 
Judgment was passed, and Don Lopez 
was condemned to death. 

“And the poor Grifin Maria! I had 
immediately gone to see her. With no- 
ble faith, she believed in the innocence 
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of her betrothed. And when I gave her 
to understand that Don Lopez begged 
to see her once more, she paled and 
flushed, and paled again; then rose and 
said: ‘Oh, Vater, could I have pleaded 
his cause! I'll go, Vater, I'll go!’ 

“We went. It was the third day of 
grace; the following would be the last. 
From the palace to the prison door Ma- 
ria said not a word, but sat in the car- 
riage with bended head, covering her 
tear-flooded face with both hands. We 
were admitted to the gloomy cell, where 
Don Lopez lay, handcuffed, on a bed of 
straw. Whata light shone out of those 
dark eyes when he beheld his bride! 
She threw herself, sobbing, on his neck, 
kissed him over and over, and, at last, 
sat down, weeping bitterly. 

“* Querida mia!’ said he, in mellow 
tones, and holding one of her hands with 
his powerful, but chained right hand. 
‘Querida mia! thou hast not doubted 
me? Don Lopez is no murderer!’ 

“It was long before Maria could speak. 
Then they talked long and rapidly, in a 
whisper. At last, Maria knelt down, 
pressed her betrothed once more in her 
arms, rose, turned toward me, and, on 
my arm, walked slowly out. She never 
spoke a word during our drive to the pal- 
ace, nor has she ever since mentioned to 
me the name of Lopez. The words she 
spoke to me at the church-door were the 
first I heard. She walks like a shadow 
among the living, and, it is thought, will 
soon follow her betrothed. 

“The following morning, at dawn, I 
entered the prisoner’s cell. I adminis- 
tered the last rites of our holy religion to 
Don Lopez, who, before taking the sacra- 
ment, said, in a very composed voice: 

“¢ Padre, | die innocent. Let my bu- 
rial be decent. Let a stone mark the 
resting-place. No name on it. The 
Guzmans are no murderers! But I ap- 
peal from this judgment to that of Christ. 
In Christo! Padre; in Christo!” 
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“Ah!” said I, interrupting the Priest, 
who was evercome by emotion, “that is 
the reason of the inscription I saw.” 

“So, you have-seen it?”’ answered he, 
recovering. “Yes; I thought such was 
his wish. I got permission to give his 
beheaded body a decent burial; and I 
planted the cedar-tree over the grave. 
There his betrothed comes daily to weep. 
. .. But now, my young friend, it is 
time to leave. I must go and see the 
Baron. Farewell, farewell,” added he, 
pressing my hand in his. ‘“ Remember, 
in your prayers, the poor Gr@fx; and, 
if ever you come in this neighborhood, 
visit me in my little dwelling, behind the 
church, quite near to the Goffes acker.” 

I left him, strangely affected. Coming 
near the gate, I looked through the fatal 
opening in the wall. I thought a mo- 
ment on what had passed here, not a 
long time ago, and walked slowly and 
thoughtfully to my hotel. 

For two months I traveled through 
Switzerland, and, changing my intended 
route, I came back to Schaffhausen; 
thence to Hechingen. It was in the af- 
ternoon when I arrived, and having, this 
time, no aged friend to counteract my first 
impulse, I walked the same road we had 
gone over together; came to the church ; 
went to the grave-yard; found soon the 
cedar-tree, and was not a little affect- 
ed when beholding, beside Don Lopez’ 
grave, another, evidently of recent date, 
covered with a slab, on which there was 
no name, but only 


Bu Xto. 


Turning round to go to the presby- 
tery, I perceived, next to Rodolf’s grave, 


another. I understood, and, when I met 
the Priest, he scarcely could tell me any 
news. 

“Tt was her wish,” said he, with a 
deep sigh. “She never spoke a word ; 
only, when near her agony, she whis- 
pered, ‘Sey es in Christo !*” 
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Could you have seen the violets 
That blossomed in her eyes, 

Could you have kissed that golden hair, 
And drank her baby sighs, — 

You would have been her tiring-maid 


As joyfully as I; 


Content to deck your little queen, 
And let the world go by. 


* Could you have seen those violets 
Hide in their graves of snow, 
Drawn all that gold along your hand, 
While she lay, smiling so, — 
O, you would tread this weary earth 


As heavily as I; 


Content to clasp her little grave, 
And let the world go by. 
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E reached Tucson just in time to 
W attend Major Smith’s wedding. 
Looking on the scene that night, I quite 
torgot that I was in Arizona. The bride 
was faultless in white moire antique, 
blonde veil, and satin slippers.‘ Wives 
of the military officers and civil dignita- 
ries of the Territory were not behind in 
elegance of dress and appointments, and 
the gay uniforms and regulation epau- 
lettes of the officers made up, altogether, 
what Jenkins would have called a “brill- 
iant and recherché assemblage.” The 
General, on whose arm I had been lean- 
ing during the performance of the cere- 
mony, was the first to salute the bride ; 
and then the band (six or eight “musi- 
cally organized” soldiers on furlough 
from Camp Grant) struck up one of those 
soft, thrilling waltzes that only the dark- 
eyed Mexicans could have taught these 


susceptible individuals. I am afraid that 
I was less interested in the dancing than 
in the supper, which was a source of un- 
limited wonder to me; but accounted for, 
perhaps, in part, by the knowledge that 
the groom was Quartermaster of the 
United States Army, and the father of 
the bride one of the oldest and wealthi- 
est citizens of Tucson. 

I was to spend the summer in camp, 
some sixty miles below Tucson; and the 
Colonel, his wife, and I started out on 
the following afternoon, with a dozen 
cavalrymen as escort, and reached camp 
just at guard-mount the next morning. 
The officers who had not been fortunate 
enough to obtain the Post Commander’s 
permission to attend the grand wedding, 
soon called at the Colonel’s quarters to 
hear the news in general, and accounts 
of the festivities in particular. The Colo 
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nel’s junior Lieutenant had been partic- 
ularly anxious to attend, and had been 
pining away, he said, since the day the 
Colonel had left camp without him. The 
commanding officer himself called while 
he was still complaining; and, to make 
amends for his cruelty to the youth, the 
Captain requested that I should choose 
him (the Lieutenant) to act as escort and 
cavalier on my first ride. The Lieuten- 
ant declared himself amply satisfied with 
the reparation made, and started joyous- 
ly to prepare himself, when we were a 
little surprised to see him turn very ab- 
ruptly, and re-enter the room somewhat 
quicker than he had left it. Behind him 
appeared Braun, the cook, beating the 
ground furiously with a heavy piece of 
wood, and screaming, at the top of his 
voice, “ Look out! look out! he’s half 
dead, but he can crawl yet!” And, 


crowding to the door, we saw a most 
beautiful specimen of an Arizona rattle- 
snake, some six feet long, trying to es- 


cape from Braun’s vigorous blows. But 
the blows had been well aimed, and the 
snake soon lay motionless at the cor- 
ner of the adode kitchen, inside which 
Braun had first discovered it, curled up 
on the flour-sack. 

Some time after, when I left my tent, 
equipped and ready to mount my horse, 
I noticed that he stood just where the 
snake had breathed its last; but, since 
I no longer saw it there, I concluded. it 
had been taken away from under the 
horse’s feet, and thrown out among the 
weeds. What my screams were like 
when, on retiring to my tent for the 
night, I stooped to look under the bed 
(pursuant to a time-honored custom) be- 
fore getting into it, and there found the 
snake curled up for a comfortable night’s 
sleep, I will leave my lady readers to im- 
agine ; they brought half the garrison to 
the spot. The snake was killed over 
again and buried in the ground, six feet 
deep. 

People are accustomed to think and 
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speak of Arizona, as though the whole 
Territory were one waste of sand and 
dust. Yet, could but that fearful scourge, 
the Apache, be removed, there are por- 
tions of this country that would soon vie, 
in life and beauty, with the most popu- 
lous sections in Californja—only small 
portions of it, I must acknowledge — and 
here, at the foot of the grand old mount- 
ain overlooking our camp, was such a 
spot. The grass and wild flowers are 
always fresh and green, from the show- 
ers of rain that fall almost every week 
during the summer months here; and 
the sun, as it sinks slowly behind the 
mountain, tints the sky with brilliant, yet 
delicate hues, such as I have never seen 
elsewhere. Riding forth on such even- 
ings, nothing could exceed the sense of 
unbounded joy and freedom I felt, not- 
withstanding my fear of the Indians, 
whom I always expected to find behind 
the first little hillock, or the next clump 
of trees, which the Colonel had forbidden 
us to pass. Sometimes we would play 
“Central Park,” on these rides—the 
Colonel and his wife, my companion and 
myself, and all the officers who did not 
happen to be on duty. Keeping within 
the lines the Post Commander had des- 
ignated as “safe,” we would pass and 
repass each other— some on horseback, 
some in ambulances, and others on foot 
— assuming all the style and air of New 
York éite, as we bowed and saluted 
afresh, every time we met. 

The Colonel was the only married 
officer in camp, so it was a matter of 
course that the General— who was ex- 
pected on a friendly visit at the post — 
should be entertained at our quarters. 
Not that we had room enough to invite 
him to share our abode—his bachelor 
friends might give him quarters — but 
we would give him a state dinner, on the 
day of his arrival. The Colonel’s quar- 
ters consisted of one adobe room; which 
served as parlor, sitting-room, bed-room, 
and dining-room, in wet weather and on 
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festal occasions. Besides, it was the tent 
devoted to my use; and opposite both 
stood what had once been another adobe 
house, but was now a roofless ruin, with 
crumbling walls, containing gaps, here 
and there, marking the places where 
doors had once been projected. This 
was our kitchen, as a large, open fire- 
place in one corner, a big pile of ashes 
in the other, and a large home-made 
table in the middle of the mud-floor, 
plainly told. 

Did I say this structure was roofless ? 
I beg pardon: there was a piece of can- 
vas or tent-cloth spread over that part of 
it where the cooking operations went on, 
only it was not long enough nor strong 
enough ; and, when it rained, the rain- 
water, that gathered in a pool directly 
over the fire-place, was always sure to 
break through and come down, extin- 
guishing the fire and all hopes of dinner, 
just as Braun would get ready to serve 
that meal. It was comical to watch 
Braun, after such mishaps. With his 
india-rubber blanket thrown over his 
shoulders, he would pick his way, through 
the deep puddles of water on the floor, to 
the ash-pile, opposite the fire-place, and 
there seat himself; and, with his shaggy 
head supported by his smutty hands, 
would grimly stare at the pots and pans, 
filled and bespattered with ashes from 
the recent cloud-burst of canvas. 

Our supply of canned fruit and vege- 
tables had almost given out, when the 
time was set, definitely, for the Gener- 
al’s visit; and we devoutly hoped that 
the Commissary train might come in 
from California before the General’s ar- 
rival. But when it came, we found that 
the usual amount of toll had been taken 
at Fort Yuma; so that there was very 
little left for the military posts in Arizo- 
na. Among the dishes served for din- 
ner were baked beans, and a meat-pie. 
The latter the General gallantly took to 
be chicken, when told that I had had a 
finger in the pie; but the dessert was 
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excellent, for we had still some fruits 
and jellies left, with plenty of sugar, 
spice, and wine. 

I have forgotten the exact words of 
the old saying, that “no mortal must 
prize himself happy before his days are 
ended;” but I know that the Colonel’s 
wife and myself were just exchanging 
congratulations on the success of our 
dinner, in an undertone, while placing 
dessert on the table, when an orderly 
stopped at the door, and, dismounting, 
announced the arrival of the Major from 
the neighboring post, together with his 
wife, his Lieutenant, and his Lieuten- 
ant’s wife. The ambulance was already 
at the door—the Colonel’s wife held up 
her hands aside in horror— Braun was 
rattling among the dishes at a fearful 
rate: where should we get dinner for 
the new-comers, if he had made away 
with the remnants of the feast? But, 
thanks to Braun, very soon a warm din- 
ner graced the table, and the gentlemen 
—who had left their meal and dessert 
untouched, on the ladies’ arrival —un- 
wittingly assisted us in serving quite a 
handsome repast to the late arrivals. 

The next day was devoted to visiting 
some curious springs, not far from camp. 
The Captain sent a large escort with us, 
as the place was not considered safe 
from Indians; but we forgot all dan- 
ger while viewing the scenery along the 
banks of the creek, or river, into which 
the springs emptied. It was grand, al- 
though desolate in its utter loneliness 
and silence. The petrifactions made by 
the water of the springs were, possi- 
bly, still more remarkable. No sculptor 
could chisel more delicately, from mar- 
ble or stone, than the leaves, the flowers, 
and the vines that were here preserved in 
undying beauty. Running over bright, 
green ferns, in some places, it was sin- 
gular to mark how the water was gradu- 
ally freezing the tender leaves into stone. 
They still looked green, but felt brittle 
and crisp to the touch, as though a sharp 
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frost had overtaken them; and brush- 
ing these leaves aside, underneath were 
found those already brown, and in a 
state of perfect petrifaction. 

After admiring all there was to be seen 
on this side of the stream, we felt a nat- 
ural desire to cross over and see the oth- 
er side. The gentlemen brought huge 
stones to pile up in the water, and the la- 
dies were assisted over. The General 
acted as my cavalier, and it so happened 
that we were the last to cross. The 
rocks were wet and slippery; and step- 
ping from one to the other, just in the 
middle of the creek, where the water 
was deepest, I glided out, or the rock 
turned, and I went into the water, draw- 
ing the General, who held me by the 
hand, in after me. Fortunately, the wa- 
ter was not very deep, and the sun hot, 
so that there was little danger to be ap- 
prehended, either from drowning or tak- 
ing cold. But, for the rest of the day, it 
was a matter of speculation with the 
whole party whether the General had 
meant to commit suicide, or I had con- 
templated self-destruction--whether I 
had tried to drown the General, or the 
General had wanted to consign me to a 
watery grave; till it was finally deter- 
mined that the double drowning-match 
must have been a preconcerted thing be- 
tween us, as we had “plumped in” at the 
same time, and, but for their timely in- 
terference, would probably have reached 
the river Styx arm-in-arm, as we had 
jumped off the rocks together. 

The camp seemed very quiet after our 
guests had departed; though dull or te- 
dious, as many complain, a camp can 
never be, as long as the War Depart- 
ment does not take fife and drum from 
Infantry, and the bugle from Cavalry—as 
it has already taken regimental bands 
from both. Reveille awakens the sleep- 
er from his dreams in the morning; and 
throughout the day, the ever-changing 
and ever-returning calls shorten the 
hours till “tattoo” and “taps” send us 

Voit. IV—17. 
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to bed again at night. Waking up in 
the night, the long-drawn, monotonous 
“twelve o’clock, and all is well” of the 
sentinels on guard gives one a delicious 
feeling of safety and security; although, 
at the same time, what may seem to be 
the coyotes yelping and barking close to 
your tent, may be Apache Jndians. Dur- 
ing the day, every duty, military or house- 
hold, is regulated and performed by the 
different calls of the bugle. The Colo- 
nel’s wife would ask of the cook, “ Braun, 
is it not time to put the beef on the fire 
for dinner?”? And Braun would answer, 
“It is only a little after fatigue-call.” 
Or, if I asked the orderly, “When will 
you have time to take my saddle to the 
company saddler’s?” he would answer, 
“ After stable-call.” “And how late is 
itnow?” Water-call has just gone.” 

There is one plague in Arizona, more 
to be dreaded, I think, than scorpion or 
tarantula, centipede or rattlesnake: it is 
the fever. I will leave it to the pen of 
the Army Surgeon I met in Tucson to 
describe the different phases and stages 
of this dreaded disease, and will only 
say that more than one-half the men of 
the garrison, and the greater number of 
officers, had succumbed to its insidi- 
ous attacks before the summer was half 
spent. The Colonel, too, was falling a 
victim to it; and the Post Commander 
giving the Colonel permission to leave 
the camp in quest of health, we conclud- 
ed to return the visit of the ladies at the 
next post. My plan, to make the trip on 
horseback, was violently opposed at first ; 
the Colonel was too sick to ride on horse- 
back; the Captain, as commanding of- 
ficer, could not leave the post (for there 
was no officer well enough to take his 
place); the Colonel’s senior Lieutenant 
was already in the camp whither we were 
going, on business, and the junior, with 
all his songs, and laughter, and gayety, 
was brought very near to death’s door 
by the fever. 

When the time came I mounted Black 
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Prince, and found the Captain, on his 
iron-gray, by my side. The Colonel and 
his wife occupied the ambulance, and 
the Captain rode with us some five or 
six miles. My side-saddle contained a 
pocket large enough to hold a pistol; 
and the Captain had sent me a de-rin- 
ger, on the previous day, to carry in it, 
as he did not consider my undertaking 
quite safe, though we had ten cavalry- 
men as escort. On the point of taking 
leave from us, the Captain ordered three 
of the men to ride close behind me; and 
then turned to ask: 

“Are you sure you have that pistol 
with you now?” 

“Why, certainly, Captain,” said I: 
“it is in my traveling-bag, in the bottom 
of the ambulance.” 

The Captain looked blank. 

“Just like a woman,” he was impolite 
enough to say. “If the Indians come, 
of course they'll give you time to go to 
the ambulance, to hunt up your valise, 
and find your pistol.” 

An indignant reply rose to my lips, 
but the next moment pity took the place 
of indignation: the poor man was a bach- 
elor. And I then and there formed the 
Christian resolution to introduce him to 
all the pretty girls of my acquaintance, 
in San José, Alameda, and San Fran- 
cisco, the very next time he came to 
California, on furlough. 

I believe, to this day, that the Captain 
threw an evil eye after us when we part- 
ed, or used some other spell to bring the 
Apaches on us, to punish me for acting 
“just like a woman;” for when we ap- 
proached the point of a range of low 
hills, rising out of the valley we were 
traversing, the Corporal in command of 
the escort suddenly halted the train, and 
rode up to the ambulance. I, too, rode 
up, just in time to hear the Corporal 
report to the Colonel, that he had seen 
the head of an Indian, peering over the 
edge of the hill, a moment ago. 

“The more fool you are, then, for halt- 
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ing, and giving them a chance to cut us 
down,” said the Colonel, angrily. “Tell 
the men to look to their arms. Ride 
close beside the ambulance,” he said to 
me, hastily: “there is no time to dis- 
mount now. See—there they come!” 

Around the sharp corner dashed the 
wild, horribly painted figures of some 
fifteen or twenty Apaches, mounted on 
little, fleet, shaggy ponies, yelling like so 
many devils ; and leaning far over their 
horses’ sides, they aimed their arrows 
at us, while following the curve of the 
road, that brought them directly on us. 
They had evidently not expected the 
ready fire that received them, for their 
horses swerved from the road. Pass- 
ing to the right of us, they galloped on, 
shrieking and yelling, till they were far 
in the rear of us; and then, without a 
moment’s hesitation or consultation, they 
abruptly turned, and charged on us once 
more. But the Colonel had already giv- 
en his orders. 

‘*Whip up your mules,” he called to 
the driver, “and let your horse have his 
head.” He continued to me, “Keep 
close by the ambulance, and the men 
will cover our retreat.” 

We soon left the men behind, for we 
were on open ground, and had no am- 
bush to fear. Once in awhile a stray 
arrow would reach us, whizzing through 
the air, and frightening the animals into 
greater speed; but the soldiers —fol- 
lowing us at just sufficient distance to 
prevent the Indians separating the am- 
bulance from the escort—received the 
“brunt of the battle” on their devoted 
heads. I had no need to guide Black 
Prince: he understood the situation as 
well as we did. So I could turn, from 
time to time, to cast a hasty look on the 
confused scene behind me. 

The Colonel was by no means idle; 
and once, when some of the bravest 
“braves”’ had almost succeeded in cut- 
ting us off from the escort, and surround- 
ing us, it was his revolver that sent the 
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balls which made some of the savages 
yell even more horribly, before dropping 
bow and arrow from their stiffening fin- 
gers. I had often heard it said that the 
Indian warriors, when going forth to 
fight, were fastened to their horses in 
such a manner, that, even though they 
received their death-wound, the enemy 
never saw them fall. It must have been 
so in this case; for, though the men had 
counted five of them, reeling, and ghastly 
through all their paint, not one had fallen 
to the ground. But they did not again 
attempt to cut us off from the escort. 
The soldiers drew closer to the ambu- 
lance; and though some of the Indians 
followed us for miles, probably in the 
hope that the one mule which had been 
badly wounded would give out, and leave 
us to their mercy, we wore out their pa- 
tience at last, and reached the camp just 
in time to save the mule from dying on 
the road. 

Of course, neither the men nor the 
horses had come off unscathed; but as 
no scalps had been taken by the Indians, 
the men regarded the attack as rather a 
pleasant little episode, particularly as it 
made heroes of them during their stay 
in the camp. 

Quarters were not more plentiful here, 
than they were at our post: so it was 
decided that we four ladies should take 
possession of the Major's quarters, while 
the gentlemen—the Colonel, and _ his 
senior Lieutenant, and the Major—were 
to occupy the quarters of the Major’s 
Lieutenant, who was also the Quarter- 
master of the post. The Colonel’s sen- 
ior Lieutenant was Quarter-master at our 
post; and his stay here was connected 
with some Quarter-master transactions. 
When tea was over, the gentlemen ad- 
journed to the Lieutenant's quarters, op- 
posite the parade-ground, and some dis- 
tance off. A long while we waited for 
their return, as they had promised to 
come back to say good-night; and when 
tattoo was gone, and “taps” were sound- 
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ed, we retired for the night, half expect- 
ing to hear the gentlemen’s knock on the 
only door the house contained, sometime 
before we fell asleep; but we slept with- 
out being disturbed. In the morning, 
the Colonel’s wife expressed her surprise 
that the Colonel had gone to bed without 
bidding her good-night ; the Major’s wife 
betrayed her indignation, and the Lieu- 
tenant’s wife—but recently married — 
said such a thing had never happenéd 
to her before. Nine o’clock came, and 
with it the Colonel. 

“What had kept him away last even- 
ing?” his wife asked. 

“O, the Post Quarter-master had had 
some very difficult papers to make out 
—had his quarterly accounts to send 
in: so they had helped him till eleven 
o’clock, and then went to bed.” 

Ten o’clock brought the Major. 

“ Why had he not returned last night ?” 

“QO, the Post Quarter-master had had 
some very difficult papers to make out; 
it was no more than their duty to help 
him: so they had all sat up till twelve 
o’clock making out accounts, and then 
went to bed.” 

Eleven o’clock came, and with it the 
Colonel’s senior Lieutenant. 

“Was it right to neglect the ladies, as 
he had done last night?” 

“Well, no; but the Post Quarter-mas- 
ter had had some very difficult papers to 
make out; it was no more than fair that 
they should help him: so they had all 
sat up with him till two o’clock, and then 
it was certainly too late to bid the ladies 
good-night.” 

The Post Quarter-master himself fail- 
ed to put in an appearance altogether ; 
and when his wife visited their quarters, 
late in the afternoon, she found him in 
bed, with an excruciating headache. So 
we all came to the conclusion that those 
Quarter-master papers must have been 
very difficult indeed to make out. 

A dark rumor reached cur ears some 
weeks later—which, however, we utterly 
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refused to believe. The soldier on duty 
as orderly, while we were at the camp, 
was reported to have said, that, on the 
morning following the day of our arrival 
there, the floor of the “little back-room” 
at the sutler’s had been thickly strewn 
with playing-cards, cigar-stumps, and 
empty champagne-bottles. We never 
could quite account for this singular phe- 
nomenon: the soldiers, of course, are nei- 
ther admitted to the sutler’s “little back- 
room,” nor do they, as a general thing, 
take champagne and cigars with their 
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surreptitious games of cards; there had 
been no officers at the post except those 
mentioned. So the most natural con- 
clusion we could come to, was, that the 
sutler, a young man of twenty-four, (who, 
I always thought, had quicksilver in his 
veins, from his utter inability to remain 
in one position longer than five minutes) 
had passed the night in that “little back- 
room,” playing so/étaire; and had drank 
champagne, and smoked cigars, to keep 
from falling asleep over this most harm- 
less and interesting game. 





LARGE majority of California’s 
A population has experienced, once 
at least, the novelty of the Panama Isth- 
mus transit. With the fear of fever be- 
fore his eyes, the six hours used in mak- 
ing the trip is hardly long enough, for any 
one but a born poet, to thoroughly enjoy 
the tropical charms of which he catches 
such fleeting glimpses on this railroad 
trip. But if any of our erratic, ever-wan- 
dering Californians, on their return from 
Europe, surfeited with sight-seeing in 
the common way, wish to experience a 
new sensation, let them stop at Panama 
a week, settle down into the quiet lazi- 
ness of the place, and then take the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company’s steamer for the 
coast of Central America, and they will 
be amply repaid for the time and trouble. 

Central America is almost a ¢erra in- 
cognita to the generality of even the 
well-read public. Nicaragua dwells in 
the memory of a few who recollect, prob- 
ably too well, the hardships of the old 
transit route. Walker brought it into 
some notice, as well, during his filibus- 
tering expedition. The familiar name 
of Costa Rica reminds us that there 
must be a place down there which pro- 
duces coffee—and that is all. San Sal- 
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vador, we read occasionally in the pa- 
pers, has experienced another revolu- 
tion. But of Guatemala—the largest 
and most productive, with a population 
of more than all the rest of the Central 
American States, and with a rapidly in- 
creasing commerce—a newspaper para- 
graph, at times, gives us the information 
only, that “all is quiet in Guatemala.” 

After leaving the roadstead of Acajut- 
la, in San Salvador, six hours’ steaming 
will bring you to the wharf at San José 
de Guatemala. There is no harbor; from 
the coast line of Salvador, as far as Mex- 
ico, there is no break to the low beach 
which borders Guatemala on the Pacific; 
and the long ocean-swell rolls up on the 
hard, sandy beach, with a roar that can 
be heard for miles inland. San José is 
not a port, though, by courtesy, called 
so. A long, iron wharf pushes directly 
into the Pacific Ocean, seven hundred 
feet. The iron piles are screwed into 
the sand, and are apparently secure; 
but to stand upon the end of the wharf, 
amid the foam and spray of an equinoc- 
tial gale, strongly suggests insecurity to 
the spectator. This wharf was built by 
English engineers, in 1868, and cost over 
$150,000. 
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Along the beach, at intervals, as far 
as the borders of Mexico, are various 
small villages and embarcaderos, some- 
times consisting of only a single thatch- 
ed warehouse, where cargo is sent down 
and stored from neighboring estates, and 
where, during the season, small vessels 
take off the produce of the country— 
using lighters from shore to ship. The 
names that figure on the maps of the 
country, as San Geronimo, San Luis, Se- 
socape, and Champerico, are simply e- 
barcaderos of this kind. 

The custom-house of Guatemala is 
peculiar. In the first place, it is situ- 
ated at the capital city, ninety miles in 
the interior, and all duties are paid there. 
All goods must be imported through San 
José, and are laden from the wharf, un- 
der custom- house supervision, into ox- 
carts, and forwarded, without seal or 
check, to the interior. No vessels can 
load any thing on the coast without a 
customs officer on board, who must be 
brought back to San José, when a clear- 
ance is there given. 

Ox-carts are an institution of Guate- 
mala. You realize that you are in a 
Spanish country, as soon as you come 
within hearing of their creaking wheels. 
The rudest kind of a square frame on 
two wheels, with a couple of dry hides 
thrown over a hooped top, constitute a 
cart. A load is about twelve hundred 
pounds, and, over the level country, is 
drawn by two oxen, yoked Spanish fash- 
ion, but in climbing the mountains, six 
or eight animals are needed. Unlike 
their neighbors of Costa Rica, who still 
use wheels of solid wood, the Guatema- 
la teamsters prefer the American kind. 
Usually, thirty or forty carts load up at 
once, and form a kind of caravan; and, 
as the trip to the capital usually takes 
from ten to fifteen days, the teamsters 
each night make their camps by the road- 
side, and help one another in caring for 
the cattle. A peculiarity of these carts 
is the continual breaking of axles; and, 
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if one cart stops, the whole caravan halts. 
A properly sized tree by the road-side 
is immediately felled, hewed to fit the 
wheel-hub, the cart reloaded, and the car- 
avan moves on again, having lost from 
three to six hours’ time. As this thing 
happens every day or two, to one 9r oth- 
er of the forty wagons, it would appear 
to an outsider, as if three or four spare 
axles, carried along with the train, would 
help matters somewhat; but some of the 
ways of the Guatemala teamsters are in- 
scrutable. 

For forty miles from the coast, the 
country is apparently a dead level, over- 
grown with the most luxuriant of tropi- 
cal vegetation. The familiar banana, 
plantain, cocoanut, and orange -tree fre- 
quently meet the eye, while the lignum- 
vite, India-rubber, and cedar are point- 
ed out to the curious. Vines and par- 
asites of all kinds are pendent over the 
road, making a delicious shade from the 
scorching sun; while, to remind the trav- 
eler of home, myriads of morning-glories 
of every hue border the roadway. 

From the lowland of the coast, the 
road ascends to the table-lands of the 
mountains ; and, after rising above the 
level of the surrounding vegetation, it is 
worth while to look back. The scene 
that meets one’s vision words can not 
adequately describe. From one’s feet 
to the sea, and on either side, in the 
limit of vision, extends an ocean of fo- 
liage —the colors harmoniously mingled 
with more than painter’s skill— while 
Nature paints the sky, as well, with a 
glorious tropical sunset, which, to look 
upon once, is a feast for the memory ever 
after. Behind rise the sharp and grace- 
ful outlines of Guatemala’s evil genii, 
with their tops encircled by caps of mist, 
now made iridescent by the sun’s de- 
parting rays. 

Antigua, Agua, and Frio are the names 
of the three volcanoes you pass on the 
road to the capital. At the foot of Agua 
was built the original city of Guatemala. 
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A lake of water had formed in the cra- 
ter of the volcano, and, the pressure 
becoming too great, the water forced 
an opening, and swept upon the town, 
drowning most of the inhabitants, while 
an earthquake, following shortly after, 
completed the destruction of the city. 
The remaining part of the population 
then founded a new city, about twelve 
miles distant, at the foot of Antigua, 
which they attempted to make earth- 
quake-proof, but without avail; for, in 
1770, or thereabout, the place was en- 
tirely shaken down, with frightful loss of 
life. The ruins of twenty-six churches 
show, to-day, the strength with which 
they were originally built, but show also 
the impossibility of guarding against such 
freaks of Nature. Walls ten feet thick, 
of brick and cement, were thrown down. 
The fragments, after nearly one hundred 
years of exposure, are, to-day, as firm 
and hard as rock itself. 

After this last catastrophe, the capital 
was removed forty miles into the interior, 
to the centre of a large plain, where, as 
yet, it has met with no material acci- 
dents, beyond occasional overthrows of 
itsGovernment. Antigua-Guatemala, as 
they call the last-ruined capital, is very 
peculiar. It still contains a small pop- 
ulation, who are principally engaged in 
producing cochineal—the lava soil of the 
neighborhood being excellent for the cac- 
tus plant, upon which the cochineal insect 
is raised. The old, ruined churches are 
curiosities ; the old government-houses, 
with the Spanish arms over the gate-ways 
— built when Guatemala was a province 
of Spain—are interesting. But one of 
the oddest sights is a cotton factory, with 
its steam-power looms and machinery, 
which has taken possession of a ruined 
church. The boilers are in one aisle, 
the stable is where the altar stood, and 
the looms and spindles are scattered 
throughout the building, and in the ad- 
joining houses, formerly used by the cler- 
gy. About sixty miles from the port, the 
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road passes through the town of Ama- 
titlan. The town, with.a small lake of 
the same name, occupies an extinct cra- 
ter. The land is very rich, and level as 
a floor. After passing the town, and as- 
cending the hill a short distance, the 
view of the plateau is exceedingly fine. 
The adobe houses are all whitewashed, 
together with the walls which separate 
the fields of cactus, and glisten in the 
sun. The lovely lake, winding irregu- 
larly about the town; interminable gar- 
dens of green cacti, symmetrically laid 
out; the volcanoes, near enough to lend 
their shadows; and foliage not exces- 
sively abundant, to make too prominent 
a feature—all tend to make a picture 
that even a weary traveler could not fail 
to appreciate. 

Amatitlan is the head-quarters of the 
cochineal cultivation on this coast; and, 
in the season for gathering the insects, 
the road is thronged with crowds of men 
and women, with baskets on their heads 
and brooms in hand, trooping to the 
fields in the morning. 

In describing the cultivation—or, rath- 
er, propagation—of cochineal, we must 
premise that in each field of the cactus 
plant—which are of the broad, flat-leaved 
variety —is a rack, or covered frame- 
work, where thousands of leaves of this 
plant are piled up, each separate from 
the other. On these leaves, which were 
broken off the plant at the close of the 
last crop-season, are the full-grown in- 
sects, which, in their home in the rack, 
lay and hatch their eggs. When the 
rainy season is over, a small quantity of 
the young bugs is placed in a piece of 
cotton cloth, and, with a thorn, pinned 
on the plant in the field. The young in- 
sects live on the juices of the leaves, and 
gradually spread over the entire plant, 
waxing plump and juicy, and, when suf- 
ficiently grown, are brushed off with 
hand-brooms into baskets. They are 
killed by being placed in hot ovens, and 
are then ready for market. A portion of 
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the field is left ungathered, for the pur- 
pose of filling the racks again for next 
season’s hatching. 

Cochineal cultivation is somewhat of 
a lottery. If rain should fall after the 
bugs had spread themselves over the 
plants, the entire crop would be washed 
to the ground, and “all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men” could not put 
them back again. 

It is strange how commerce clings to 
old forms and prejudices. The cochi- 
neal that Guatemala produces is known 
in the world’s markets as Honduras 
cochineal ; because, fifty years ago, the 
products of this coast were shipped to 
Europe through that State. And Guate- 
mala indigo, which was raised in San Sal- 
vador, is sold in London and New York 
to the amount of several millions of dol- 
lars annually —the cultivation of this 
plant having ceased in Guatemala many 
years ago, on account of the heavy mor- 
tality among those raising it. 

For miles before reaching the capital 
city, the main road is filled with a busy 
crowd, all carrying heavy loads: the men 
with packs on their backs, supported by 
a strap over the forehead, Indian fashion ; 
and the women with full baskets on their 
heads. Long before daylight, there is a 
crowd at the city gates, waiting for the 
opening ; for the Indians are early risers 
and hard workers. 

Guatemala is not a very handsome 
city, as you approach it—situated in the 
midst of an open plain, without trees, or 
aught to relieve its nakedness. It re- 
minds one of a toy town, built by chil- 
dren on a nursery-floor. But it is clean 
and neat, as a closer inspection proves. 
The streets are free from dirt or garbage, 
and in some, running water helps to puri- 
fy the air. One of the peculiarities is 
the public wash-houses, or, rather, tanks, 
where the poor bring their clothing and 
soap, and work away from morning to 
night. There are four or five of these 
establishments, all of which were built 
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and presented to the city by private indi- 
viduals. 

Being the largest city between Pana- 
ma and Mexico, she claims to be some- 
what metropolitan ; but any county-town 
in Kansas is not so perfectly isolated. 
The population is variously estimated at 
from twenty-five to fifty thousand people ; 
but, as there is no census ever taken, and 
there are no personal taxes, it is some- 
what difficult to estimate it fairly. The 
daily influx from, and outflow to, the ad- 
jacent country, must be from ten to fif- 
teen thousand souls. 

The State of Guatemala contains from 
five hundred thousand to six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, of whom about 
twenty thousand are Spaniards, or their 
descendants. There are less than five 
hundred Europeans of other national- 
ities, and the balance are Indians. In 
1869 there were, besides the United 
States Minister's family and the Consul, 
but four other resident Americans in the 
State. 

The capital city is not only the seat 
of Government, but of every thing else 
in the State. The only schools are there. 
The only custom-house, the post-office, 
the army head - quarters, are there, and 
the entire imports and exports of the 
State are negotiated there. The propri- 
etors of the large sugar, coffee, and coch- 
ineal estates mostly reside in the city, 
leaving their establishments under the 
charge of administradores. 

The city possesses a theatre, built by 
the Government, which is loaned, rent- 
free, to any troop of performers who may 
wish to use it; but, as the inhabitants 
are not a play-going people, it is closed 
most of the year. The building is quite 
large, and an ornament to the city: built 
in the Doric style, and in the centre of a 
large square, which is prettily laid out, 
with walks and fountains ; while orange- 
trees, in fruit, add to the pleasing appear- 
ance. 

The Plasa de Toros offers about the 
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only public amusement to the people; but 
this is an exceedingly mild affair, in com- 
parison with the bull-fights of Madrid or 
Havana. Tame bulls are driven into the 
ring, and pricked at by harlequin ma/a- 
dores, until the wearied animals decline 
to run after the red rags which are flout- 
ed in their faces; when a fresh bull is 
driven into the ring, and the old ones 
walk quietly out to recuperate till the suc- 
ceeding Sunday, when the same harm- 
less farce is acted over again. 

The Government of Guatemala is nom- 
inally Republican; but, as the last Pres- 
ident nominated himself for life, it might 
well be called a Dictatorship. In fact, 
nine-tenths of the natives are ignorant 
as to what their Government is; and as 
the Indian population pay no taxes or 
rents, or any thing else, it matters little 
to them who holds the reins. The gov- 
erning class is, mostly, either Spanish- 
born or of Spanish descent, although the 
last President, Carrera, was a native- 
born Indian. The revenues of the State 
are derived from licenses, duties on im- 
ports, road-taxes, etc. The privilege of 
making rum is farmed out to some indi- 
viduals, who have incorporated under 
the name of “the Aguadiente Compa- 
ny,” and yields to the Government about 
$300,000 annually. Imports have to fur- 
nish most of the funds needed, and ina 
peculiar way. For example: A barrel of 
wine will pay import duty, say $3; road- 
tax, $2; tax for lighting streets of the 
capital, $1; tax for hospital purposes, 
$1; for school purposes, $1; for inter- 
est on war-loan, fifty cents; for funding 
debt, $1; and soon, till the actual amount 
of tax levied is sometimes quadruple the 
nominal duty. 

The style of living is about the same 
as in most Spanish countries. Large 
houses, all on one floor, with a centre 
court-vard. Inside the gate-way stands 
the family carriage ; but no horses be- 
long to the establishment, being entirely 
unnecessary, as the carriage is simply a 
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customary article of furniture. Dancing, 
and music, and gossip, as in all civilized 
countries, with the daily attendance at 
Mass, fill up the time. 

A trip to the coffee and sugar estates 
of the Costa Grande is worth the time 
and labor it costs. Leading from the 
city is the old road over the mountains, 
which passes the Lake of Atitlan and the 
Indian towns of Solola and Quesaltenan- 
go, and thence on to the borders of Mex- 
ico. The road is only passable afoot or 
by mules, and is probably as bad a road, 
or path, as there is in North America; 
but the rocks are actually worn down by 
the myriads of feet which have trodden 
them during several centuries. Cortez 
brought his followers over the same road, 
when he came from Mexico and con- 
quered Guatemala. 

The Lake of Atitlan lies at the bottom 
of an extinct crater, and is about twelve 
miles long. The view from the upper 
edge of the crater is exceedingly grand, 
rivaling Lake Tahoe, and worthy of be- 
ing classed with the Yosemite. Some 
idea of the height of the surrounding pre- 
cipitous walls may be formed from the 
fact that it takes four hours to climb down 
to the edge of the lake—the mules, in 
many places, sliding upon their haunch- 
es. The volcano of Atitlan, with its 
head always enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke of its own puffing, rises from one 
side of the crater. A Bierstadt could 
make Lake Atitlan world-famous. 

Among the mountains live the larger 
part of the Indian population, many of 
their Axeb/os containing from fifteen to 
twenty thousand inhabitants. They raise 
both wheat and corn, and are skillful in 
weaving both woolen and cotton fabrics. 
They govern themselves, and do it well, 
without any aid from the Legislature. 
Annually, the natives of a paeb/e choose 
Alcaldes and a Gobernador, who admin- 
ister justice — usually in the shape of a 
cat-o’-nine-tails — for the ensuing year. 

It is rare to find, in the Indian towns, 
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except near the capital, more than a 
dozen people who talk Spanish; the na- 
tives using their own language, and wear- 
ing their peculiar costumes, as before 
the conquest. They implicitly obey the 
dictates of their chosen rulers. It is re- 
lated of an Indian town in the interior, 
that the Government had given permis- 
sion to the Aguadiente Company to erect 
a distillery of rum there. The A/caldes 
objected, on the ground that it would 
tend to promote drunkenness and crime. 
The Company persisted, and erected 
their factory at considerable expense. 
The Atcaldes, finding it could not be 
prevented, did the next best thing. They 
ordered every Indian to pack up, and 
then marched the whole town off to a 
new locality, away from temptation. This, 
although a rather novel proceeding, was 
not as difficult as it might seem, as the 
houses, or huts, are only built of light 
cane, and thatched with palm-leaves. 

In most native towns are one or two 
Catholic churches, some of them bear- 
ing signs of considerable antiquity ; and 
the priests connected with them, many 
of whom are Indians, have converted, 
to a certain extent, a large part of the 
population. The churches, internally, 
are hung with tawdry and tinsel finery; 
and, on feast-days, which occur weekly, 
a band of musicians usually enchant the 
native ear, by beating drums and the 
marimba. The latter instrument is not 
displeasing, for a short time, but soon 
grows monotonous. It is of Indian or- 
igin, and is formed by placing a row of 
wooden tubes, of graduated size, open at 
the top and bottom, in a frame, and then 
hanging loosely, on strings, strips of wood 
of various sizes over the mouths of the 
tubes. The strips are beaten usually by 
two players—one taking the bass, and 
the other the tenor notes. 

The Costa Grande, being the land ly- 
ing in the foot-hills near the sea, is the 
richest portion of Guatemala, and there 
are the sugar and coffee plantations. 
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The production of both these staples is 
carried on in about the same manner, 
the world over; but Guatemala possess- 
es some qualities which are worth not- 
ing. In sugar, her soil is wonderfully 
productive—favored spots having yield- 
ed eighteen thousand pounds of raw sug- 
ar to an acre, exceeding, by double, the 
highest production of Louisiana, and 
even excelling the Sandwich Islands. 
The country is excellently well watered, 
and never fails a crop. In coffee, also, 
the State is fast taking rank as one of 
the important localities to which the 
world must look for its future supplies. 
Nearly the entire cost of coffee- raising 
is in the picking and cleaning the ber- 
ry for market. The Spaniards estimate 
that about four cents a pound cover the 
entire cost of furnishing the berry in a 
condition for sale ; but as the plantations 
are mostly small, and the owners im- 
provident, it is customary to pledge the 
following year’s crop, to raise funds for 
preparing the one in hand. 

The plea of “poor labor,” used in 
most tropical countries to cover personal 
failures, does not hold good in Guate- 
mala. The Indians are willing to work 
at a real (twelve-and a half cents) per 
day, and “find themselves.”* They are 
strong, docile, patient, and only wish to 
be treated properly to work well. Peon- 
age is in force, and many natives are in 
debt to the estates; but, if an Indian 
is beaten or reprimanded without just 
cause, he leaves his work, and seeks 
some new master, who will pay his debt, 
and, he hopes, treat him better. 

It is exceedingly rare that a loss is 
made through advances to the peons. 
The Alcaldes of the village to which a 
peon belongs insist that he either work 
out his debt, or find some one to pay it 
for him. 

In traveling among the mountains, en- 
tirely isolated from civilization, it is, at 
first, unpleasant to meet, day and night, 
such numbers of half-naked people, ev- 
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ery man of whom carries in his hand a 
sharp knife, about two feet long, called a 
machete; but experience will show that 
one has nothing to fear. From all those 
who can understand Spanish, the stran- 
ger will meet with civility unto obsequi- 
ousness; and the Indians will always 
give him the road without a moment’s 
hesitation. A White Man seldom at- 
tempts to visit the towns near the north- 
ern border of the State, although there 
is much that is interesting to study in 
the people, and there are ruins of very 
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old cities; but the Indians, though not 
dangerous, place obstacles in the way of 
travelers, by refusing them food and corn 
for their mules, and positively object to 
a stranger sleeping overnight in their 
towns. 

An occasional steamer to or from Pan- 
ama touches at Guatemala; but many 
years can not pass before American en- 
terprise will do something to place this 
rich country in a more prominent posi- 
tion in American politics, as well as in 
commerce. 
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LTHOUGH much has been writ- 
A ten concerning British Columbia, 
nevertheless it is a country comparative- 
ly little known. The nature of much of 
its interior is merely conjectural, and the 
sections settled by Whites form only a 
small portion of its vast extent of terri- 
tory. Noaccurate estimate can be made 
of the number of its inhabitants, who, 
probably, do not exceed forty thousand 
in all—ten thousand Whites, five thou- 
sand Chinese, and the remainder In- 
dians. When first settled by Whites, 
the aborigines were far more numerous 
than they are now; diseases, resulting 
from debauchery, and the ravages of the 
small-pox having since materially dimin- 
ished their numbers, and, in some instan- 
ces, destroyed whole tribes. Mentally 
and physically, they are much the infe- 
rior of the prairie Indians. Short and 
stunted in stature, with feeble limbs, deep 
chest, broad features, sallow complexion, 
thick lips, wide mouth and nostrils, rest- 
less black eyes, oblique in shape —Sug- 
gesting Mongolian origin—low forehead, 
long and coarse hair, parted in the mid- 
dle and cut even with the chin—resem- 
bling the eaves of a thatched roof—cov- 
ered, from head to foot, with filth, and 


enveloped with a blanket equally as dirty, 
the Siwash presents a picture as repul- 
sive to the imagination as it is to the eye. 
The tribes inhabiting the interior live by 
hunting, and are a somewhat nobler class 
than the coast and river Indians, who 
subsist chiefly on fish. The natives of 
the northern and western coasts of Van- 
couver Island are considered to be a 
treacherous and hostile people, frequent- 
ly committing outrages on unprotected 
settlers and shipwrecked mariners. The 
Siwashes are an indolent, degenerate 
branch of the human family, given to de- 
bauchery in its grossest forms, strangers 
to virtue or common decency, already 
doomed to speedy extinction ; and their 
departure to the happy hunting-grounds 
of their fathers will be unregretted. 

When an Indian dies, his property is 
placed on his grave, and if, at the time of 
death, possessor of a horse, it is killed 
and skinned—the flesh considerately de- 
voured by his heirs, and the hide hung 
over the grave; or, if the owner of a 
musket, it is first deprived of its lock, 
then treated in the same manner as the 
hide. Tinware and brass-kettles, all 
bottomless, are frequently seen hanging 
in their cemeteries. 
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Immediately after the death of a med- 
icine-man, or doctor, they proceed to in- 
stall another in his stead, to fulfill the 
duties of that office—numbers offering 
themselves as candidates for the position. 
Hideously painted, and decorated, from 
head to foot, with feathers and down, 
these candidates are led into a circle, 
where they are joined by other members 
of the tribe, male and female, similarly 
decorated, and armed with murderous- 
looking knives. A chant is struck up, 
accompanied by the beating of a drum, 
to which the performers keep time by 
marching in single file around the circle, 
brandishing their knives, and, at regular 
intervals, kneeling, uttering in unison a 
fearful groan, which has a terrific effect. 
To this monotonous chant the candidates 
are compelled to “trip the light, fantastic 
toe,” day and night, unremittingly, until 
exhaustion prostrates them. The last 
one standing—being the successful can- 
didate—is then compelled to suck the 
blood of a living dog, which, maddened 
by hunger, he often devours. Feasting 
and dancing complete the ceremonial — 
the whole operation frequently lasting 
nine or ten days. Such is the terrible 
ordeal their students pass through before 
graduating: superior physical endurance 
being the qualification necessary to ob- 
tain an Indian medical diploma. 

As carvers in wood and stone they 
are very ingenious, and are exceedingly 
good chasers in gold and silver. The 
writer has seen a beautifully finished 
flute—an excellent specimen of carving 
—all of which had been done with a 
common iron nail. 

Missions have been founded among 
them by the Jesuits, Wesleyans, and 
Episcopalians: by the Jesuits, over half 
a century ago; by the Wesleyans and 
Episcopalians since the discovery of gold 
in 1858. The Episcopalian mission, es- 
tablished in 1859, at Metlakatla, by a 
Mr. Duncan, has proven a very success- 
ful undertaking, enriching him and great- 
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ly benefiting the poor Indians, many of 
them having been taught useful trades. 
An important soap manufactory has also 
been established there, and successfully 
worked for some time. 

Prior to 1858, British Columbia occu- 
pied the obscure position of a fur-trading 
company’s trapping-grounds, and owes 
its origin as a crown colony entirely to 
the discovery of rich deposits of gold 
within its limits. As a gold-field, its 
name resounded to the extreme ends of 
the earth; and the fabulous accounts of 
its vast wealth attracted to its shores the 
representatives of all nations, colors, and 
creeds. The population of California 
was seriously drained by it. Steamboats 
left daily, crowded to an excess, bound 
for the new El Dorado. Some, howev- 
er, in their mad excitement to get there, 
preferred risking their lives in open boats, 
rather than trust the rickety, overladen 
steamers. San Francisco property-hold- 
ers looked on with dismay at the exo- 
dus from their fair city, and actually felt 
alarmed concerning its future, fearing 
that the discoveries on the Frazer had 
given a death-blow to their prospects, 
from which they would never recover. 

Many of the “rushers,” excited be- 
yond measure by the glowing accounts 
constantly arriving from the North, por- 
trayed the country, in their lively imagi- 
nation, as glittering with the precious 
metal, and conscientiously believed that 
the only obstacle on the way to wealth 
lay in the difficulty to reach the mines ; 
consequently, they occupied their time 
on the way up making bags and treas- 
ure-belts, to convey down the fortunes 
which awaited them. Meeting with a 
succession of reverses as disastrous as 
unexpected, thousands were compelled 
to drink the bitter dregs of disappoint- 
ment. Similar results followed the dis- 
covery of gold in Cariboo, at a later pe- 
riod. These unsuccessful ones, actuated 
by the bitter feelings engendered by their 
disappointment, were equally as unjust 
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in their condemnation of the country as 
others had been partial in praising it. 
The 7Zimes’ correspondent was unjust- 
ly censured —ay, cursed !—and without 
cause, as the reader will perceive, in an 
account of the yield and condition of the 
mines at that period, which appeared in 
that paper. 

The Government of the Colony is an 
irresponsible one, comprising a Govern- 
orand Council. The former is appoint- 
ed by the Home Government, without 
consulting the people’s wishes, and as to 
the latter, two-thirds of their number are 
the Governor’s nominees, the remainder 
being chosen by the people ; but the elec- 
tion of the popular members of the Coun- 
cil is a privilege of the Governor, he be- 
ing literally invested with absolute power. 

Formerly, Vancouver Island was an 
independent colony, having a responsible 
government and no tariff, both of which 
she very unwisely abandoned for the sake 
of union with British Columbia. To 
this fact we may mainly attribute the de- 
pression of Victoria, the capital of the 
Colony, at the present day. The present 
system of government is naturally an 
unpopular one, and can not long exist. 
The people are almost unanimously bent 
upon obtaining union with the Dominion 
of Canada; and, inasmuch as the meas- 
ure for the confederation of the British 
Provinces of America is an imperial 
measure, it will undoubtedly be speedily 
consummated, providing the Dominion 
will agree to construct a railroad across 
the continent, from sea-board to sea- 
board, and the Imperial Government will 
grant the Colony a responsible local gov- 
ernment. 

British Columbia has suffered greatly 
from the want of direct communication 
with the East—many reforms, which 
were absolutely necessary, having been 
withheld, or delayed so long, on account 
of the great distance to England, that 
they were no longer required. A _ bill 
has been lately presented to the Domin- 
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ion Parliament, requesting permission to 
construct a railroad from Fort Garry — 
through the North-west Territory west- 
ward, to the foot of the Rocky Mount- 
ains —to the confines of British Colum- 
bia: consequently, we may confidently 
look forward to its construction, at an 
early period, to the Pacific Coast. The 
only natural difficulties, which were for- 
merly supposed to exist, have, through 
Mr. Fred. Black’s recent explorations, 
been proven to be entirely imaginary. 
His explorations extended over that 
country situate between William Creek 
and the Leather Pass, at the head-waters 
of the Frazer River, which was previous- 
ly considered by many to be an impass- 
able barrier of mountains, but which 
proves to be, comparatively speaking, an 
open country. 

The elective franchise is extended to 
every nationality and creed, excepting 
Indians and Chinese, who are excluded, 


because of the improper use made of 
them at elections, through their igno- 
The only qualification necessary 
to entitle a man to vote, is, three-months’ 


rance. 


residence in the district. No distinction 
is made between the subject and alien, 
excepting in the right of holding public 
office, pleading in the courts of law, pre- 
emption of farming land, and legislative 
membership, from all of which the alien 
is excluded. 

British Columbia’s existence in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, depends entirely upon 
the extent and quality of its mineral re- 
sources. So far, it has been entirely de- 
pendent upon the yield of its gold-fields, 
and these, being alluvial deposits, are very 
unreliable and quickly exhausted. Coal 
has been found, and profitably worked 
for years, at Nanaimo, and other basins 
have been discovered, but remain unde- 
veloped. Silver, copper, lead, and iron 
croppings have been found throughout 
the country, but the capital and labor 
expended in the development of these 
minerals have been very limited, and 
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thus produced no satisfactory results. 
Nuggets of native silver, some weighing 
several ounces, have been frequently 
found in some of its rivers, indicating 
the presence of ledges of that valuable 
‘mineral. Quartz-mining is only begin- 
ning to attract the attention of its mining 
communities. The first quartz-mill— 
four stamps—was taken up to Cariboo, 
its principal mining district, last fall. 
This is only intended to test the value of 
those quartz-ledges which have been al- 
ready found, many of them containing 
gold, discernible with the naked eye. 
One ledge, worked with arastras, yield- 
ed $50 to the ton, last summer. 

Cariboo, the only mining district of 
any importance discovered after the Fra- 
zer River mines, is connected with the 
sea-board by means of a magnificent road 
connecting with the navigable head of 
the Frazer, at Fort Yale. This road, 


which passes through the lofty range of 
the Cascade Mountains—a range iden- 


tical with the Sierra Nevadas of Califor- 
nia—is a magnificent monument ofthe su- 
periority of engineering skill over natural 
difficulties. Thirteen miles above Yale, 
a beautiful suspension-bridge — made in 
San Francisco—spans the mighty Fra- 
zer. It was the construction of this road 
which involved the Colony in debt; but 
it was an absolute necessity to build it, 
regardless of cost, or abandon the gold- 
diggings. This road is now rapidly de- 
caying—the embankments, where re- 
quired, having been formed with logs, are 
now rotten; and, unless masonry is sub- 
stituted in their stead, it will require a 
thorough overhauling every four or five 
years, at an enormous expense to the 
Colony. 

William Creek—so called from hav- 
ing been discovered by a German named 
William Dietz—is the most important 
creek discovered and developed in the 
country. Its yield of precious metal for 
four years was immense ; but poor Dietz 
reaped little, if any, benefit from his 
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magnificent discovery —his claim prov- 
ing to be one of the poorest on the creek. 
At the time the 7?mes’ correspondent 
wrote his famous letters on Cariboo, the 
mines were in a flourishing state — “all 
prizes, no blanks.” The “Steele,” “ Ab- 
bot,” “Grier,” “Cunningham,” “Ad- 
ams,” and other claims were newly dis- 
covered, all immensely rich and shallow 
—not more than twelve feet deep. The 
“Steele” claim yielded $62,000 to each 
share in one season; the rest at the 
same ratio, and some even more. Far- 
ther from its source the creek proved to 
be deeper and more difficult to prospect, 
but still its richness was undiminished: 
for instance, the ‘“ Wattie” claim, one 
hundred feet square—owned by one man 
—yielded $150,000, or $1,500 per foot. 
The “ Diller” claim yielded 1,236 ounces, 
as the result of five or six men’s labor for 
one day. This was the largest “wash- 
up” for one day’s work ever obtained in 
the Cariboo Mines. The “Ericsson” 
claim yielded 1,100 ounces, as the result 
of one day’s washing. About a quart of 
dirt scraped from the bed-rock with a 
candlestick, yielded seventy-five ounces. 
The “Aurora” claim, after being con- 
sidered as worked out, yielded 1,170 
ounces for one week’s work; and, in a 
claim which had been previously worked 
three or four times over by Whites, a 
party of Chinamen discovered a small 
crevice containing $10,000. The aver- 
age yield of a great many claims, during 
that golden period, was estimated at two 
hundred ounces each, per week. But 
those golden days are gone by, and a 
claim is now considered a good one if it 
pays steadily the wages of the country— 
$6 per day. In fact, many of the claims 
which now pay small dividends would 
have been abandoned, had not Chinese 
labor—which was at first much opposed 
—been accepted. 

From the scarcity of trails, and the 
impassable nature of the country, which 
is mountainous and thickly wooded, the 
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mining district of Cariboo has been lim- 
ited, ever since its discovery, to a radius 
of about fifteen miles. Within this ra- 
dius are a number of creeks, which, al- 
though discovered before William Creek, 
still remain in their primitive state, hav- 
ing been abandoned for the more alluring 
prospects of that creek. These are now 
re-attracting the attention of the miners, 
and will, probably, ere long, prove valu- 
able additions to the gold- producing 
creeks of the Colony. Another creek, 
which promises to be an important one 
in the future, is that of Lightning, con- 
sidered at one time as equal, if not supe- 
rior, to William Creek in every respect. 
Thousands were attracted to it, and la- 
bored hopefully, but vainly, for years, to 
get at its hidden wealth. The difficult 
nature of the ground, and the vast quan- 
tity of underground water, baffled all 
attempts to bottom its deep channel. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
expended on it, and the fortunes of thou- 
sands were hopelessly wrecked. Expe- 
rience and unwelcome reverses have 
taught those hardy miners many valua- 
ble lessons ; and, as the creek is again 
being taken up, their labor is attended 
with better success—some companies 
having mastered the difficulties they had 
to contend with previously. Some of its 
benches proved exceedingly rich, and 
portions of the channel, which have been 
worked, proved equal to its reputation 
for wealth. It received its name in the 
following peculiar manner: An explor- 
ing party, while traveling through its 
valley, were suddenly overtaken by one 
of those terrific thunder-storms common 
in the mountain regions ; and one of the 
party, feeling greatly inconvenienced by 
the severity of the storm—being drench- 
ed to the skin—exclaimed aloud, “ By 

, this is lightning!” —feeling fully 
convinced in his own mind that this was 
the most emphatic expression he could 
use to express his opinion of the inclem- 
ency of the weather. The name was at 
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once applied to it, and “lightning” it 
unfortunately proved to be. It was from 
this creek that the largest nugget of pure 
gold found in the country was obtained, 
weighing thirty ounces. A nugget weigh- 
ing thirty-seven and a half ounces was, 
also, found on Lowhee Creek, but it 
contained eight ounces of quartz. The 
benches and bars of Frazer River, so 
famous in years gone by, still give lu- 
crative employment to about two thou- 
sand Chinamen, annually; and Koote- 
nay and Big Bend, each having been the 
object of a rush, are still important min- 
ing camps. On Thompson River, a trib- 
utary of the Frazer, the Indians obtained, 
last winter, $30,000 worth of dust, by 
means of the rocker; and the results of 
each winter’s operations, since 1859-60, 
have been similar. The new district of 
Peace River will, probably, prove an ex- 
tensive and valuable mining camp. Gold 
in large quantities has been found on its 
bars and benches, years ago; but it was 
not until last summer that miners suc- 
ceeded in finding acontinuous lead. This 
mining region will ultimately be the 
means of populating the rich and bound- 
less agricultural lands of the North-west 
Territory, which lie in close proximity 
to it. 

The mining laws appertaining to gold 
are generally considered as liberal; but 
those relating to other minerals are open 
to objections, and require reforming. 
The resident Gold Commissioner in each 
mining district is vested with almost un- 
limited power, which he uses at his own 
discretion. An alluvial claim on a creek 
comprises one hundred feet in length, 
with the width of the valley, providing it 
does not exceed three hundred feet; a 
hill claim is one hundred feet in length, 
and extends from the base of the hill to 
its summit; a quartz claim is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet of the general course 
of the ledge or vein, following all dips 
and angles. Three claims only—one of 
each of the above class—may be pre- 
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empted on the same creek, by the same 
individual ; but the same number may be 
pre-empted on every creek, and he may 
purchase an unlimited number. A min- 
er is compelled, under penalty of $250, 
to procure a mining license, for which 
he pays the Government $5. This com- 
pulsory law was made to compel China- 
men to take mining licenses, which they 
previously evaded. To secure a title to 
claims bought or pre-empted, a sum of 
$2.50 is paid for recording each purchase 
or pre-emption. License and record are 
valid for one year only, and the latter is 
valid only on the condition that the miner 
does not fail to represent his claim for 
seventy-two consecutive hours during 
the mining season, viz.: from 2oth of 
May to the 1st of November following. 
Notwithstanding the fact that British 
Columbia is, strictly speaking, not an 
agricultural country, still its agricultural 
resources have proven equal to the de- 


mand, having produced the staple arti- 
cles of consumption for the last few 
years, at such a cost as to defy the com- 
petition of California and Oregon, from 
whence these articles were formerly im- 


ported. In some parts, its soil is rich 
and productive; but the majority is of a 
light, sandy nature, of little depth, and 
with a loose, gravel bottom. It is thus, 
naturally, quickly exhausted. Many of 
the benches of the Frazer have a good 
depth of rich soil, and produce good 
crops without any apparent exhaustion. 
Two thousand five hundred pounds of 
superior oats to the acre, and two thou- 
sand pounds of the best Chevalier barley, 
have been obtained at Williams Lake. 
The barley was used in a distillery there, 
and yielded as much spirit as any bar- 
ley grown. The lowlands of the Lower 
Frazer will ultimately become the gran- 
ary of Vancouver Island. Thousands of 
acres of invaluable land, now occasion- 
ally inundated by high tides, can, by a 
simple and inexpensive process of dik- 
ing, be recovered, and brought under 
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cultivation at once. But, as a grazing 
country, it is undoubtedly unequaled on 
the Pacific coast. The extensive valleys 
of the Frazer, Bonaparte, and Thompson 
Rivers form an unlimited range for hun- 
dreds of thousands of head of cattle. 
The present number of horned cattle in 
the Colony amounts to fifteen thousand 
head. 

Its fisheries are, also, one of its valu- 
able resources. The waters, both salt 
and fresh, abound in fish. During the 
“run” of salmon up the Frazer, they are 
so numerous that they actually push one 
another out of the water, and literally 
line the shores with their dead. Last 
summer, the “run” was uncommonly 
large, and some idea may be formed of 
their numbers, when the Indians caught 
as muchas three thousand pounds’ weight 
of fish each, in one night, with a small 
hand-net. The destruction was so great 
that the Chiefs actually issued orders to 
their followers to desist catching them, 
for fear the “Sochla Taihee,” or Divine 
Chief, should become offended with them, 
and send no more fish in future. The 
fish penetrated even into the heart of the 
Cariboo Mountains, swarming in every 
clear-watered stream. One man left his 
dump-box, and commenced fishing with 
his sluice-fork, catching, in one day, four 
hundred salmon! 

The import trade of the Colony is about 
$1,500,000, and the export trade about 
$750,000 — $650,000 being the products 
of the Colony. The exports of coal 
amount to about $200,000 per annum, 
and those of furs about the same; lum- 
ber, $120,000; fish-oil, $25,000; fish, 
$17,000; wool, $6,000; and cranberries, 
$8,500. 

The revenue for the last few years has 
averaged about $600,000, naturally caus- 
ing the taxation to be very heavy. Much 
of this goes toward paying the high sal- 
aries of the unnecessarily numerous staff 
of officials by which it is overridden. 

At present, the Colony suffers from 
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the depression which ‘appears to prevail 
over the whole American continent; but 
caused, in its case, mainly by the de- 
crease in the yield of its gold mines, and 
partly by the loss of trade occasioned 
by the abolition of the free port of Vic- 
toria, which diverted the trade of San 
Francisco, Sandwich Islands, Portland, 
Puget Sound, and other places, into oth- 
er channels, greatly to the detriment of 
Victoria, which is thus in a state of ex- 
treme depression, and rapidly decaying. 
This city, scattered, as it is, over a large 
area, publishes its early presumptions. 
Assuming much, it realized little; and 
its founders, who fondly believed that it 
would become the commercial metropo- 
lis of the Pacific coast, live to see it un- 
able to maintain its position as a second- 
rate city. Decreasing almost daily in 


population, and neglected by those re- 
maining, it presents a most deplorable 
object to those who have seen it in 


brighter days. Although favored by Nat- 
ure with every requirement for a beau- 
tiful city, it is unadorned by art, as few 
of its buildings can be said to lay claim 
to architectural merit ; and, when we say 
that its best residences are neat, we have 
said all. Probably, neither it, nor New 
Westminster, the late capital — which is 
in much the same condition —will ever 
regain their former positions. The new- 
ly discovered gold-fields of Peace River 
will open a new and shorter route to the 
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interior, and establish a new city,in a 
central position on the coast of the main- 
land, which will ultimately become the 
terminus of the Canadian transcontinen- 
tal railway, and the future commercial 
dépét of British Columbia, thus stripping 
them of their present means of support. 
As a mineral country, British Columbia 
is Only in its infancy, and is a field that 
encouragingly invites the enterprising 
capitalist to develop its hidden wealth, 
only awaiting the magic touch of capital 
to reveal itself in all its dazzling great- 
ness. We consider its present depress- 
ed state as temporary, and soon to be 
changed for a brighter and more pros- 
perous state. And, as we peer through 
the misty veil enveloping the dim future, 
we behold it as a country gridironed 
with railways, converging to two points 
—one on the sea- board, and the other 
at the Leather Pass, at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its interior is dotted 
with busy towns and rising villages, and 
the melodious hum of the busy machin- 
ery employed everywhere in raising its 
mineral wealth from the bowels of the 
earth, arises on the wings of the gentle 
breeze, and proclaims the prosperous 
condition of a country both great and 
wealthy. A judicious and liberal outlay 
of the public money, in cutting trails and 
constructing roads through ifs interior, 
would hasten the coming of that much- 
desired and prosperous era. 
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HERE is about certain old things 

a glamour of association, which, 
of itself, gives them an inappreciable 
advantage over the new, and, to a de- 
gree, ignores the question of intrinsic 
merit. There is, or was, in the gallery 
of paintings of the Historical Society of 
New York, a small collection by the old 
masters. I will confess that I am a 
novice, and failed to find any thing pleas- 
ing in the stiff outlines and lack of per- 
spective. They were supposed to be the 
first crude efforts of the pencils which 
afterward made art glorious; but the 
names attached insured my reverence, 
and I lingered over them, while I mere- 
ly glanced at the finished landscape or 
speaking portrait, by artists whose names 
were unknown to history or fame. Per- 
haps the wisdom of our ancestors gains 
a flavor from age. The Present is ina 
state of chronic astonishment because 
the Past had the ability to think. Knowl- 
edge is always so new to the discoverer 
that he is usually unable, and always un- 
willing, to believe that it could have been 
known before. And when we do admit 
it, it is like a miracle, and wit and wis- 
dom assume more harmonious propor- 
tions, emanating from the pen or lips of 
Homer or Shakspeare, than the same 
truths from a newer source. 

There is something in association, but 
much, also, in the real merit and attract- 
iveness of the old plays or games, which 
have enabled them to compete so suc- 
cessfully with those of more recent ori- 
gin. They are usually amusements Jer 
se, and not an indirect means of obtain- 
ing mental instruction or moral benefit. 
They may be, therefore, considered too 
trifling to possess grave, intrinsic mer- 
its. But useful knowledge is served to 
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aus in such a variety of rehashes, that the 
very abandon of these plays is refresh- 
ing. “Blind Man’s Buff,” “Oats, Peas, 
Beans, and Barley Grows,” “ Miss Jinny 
Jones,” and “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” 
are not wsefu/ pastimes, and present few 
edifying characteristics; but, after the 
ecstatic delight of constructing mud- 
pies, and the exhilarating enjoyment of a 
“teeter,” the o/d games are the chief fa- 
vorites of the children. The small boy, 
whose erratic movements I have been 
watching from my window for the last 
half-hour, just now made an unprovoked 
assault on Tom Tiddler’s Ground, with 
apparently as fresh a sense of elation as 
if he had been the first and only trespass- 
er on forbidden domains, and “Tom” 
was as watchful and irate as if there was 
really something to guard, which a tres- 
passer might become possessed of. 

It is impossible to believe that any one 
is so lamentably ignorant as to be unac- 
quainted with the merits and attractions 
of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” It may 
be said, with, perhaps, a greater amount 
of truth than is sometimes contained in 
the assertion, that “every school-boy” is 
familiar with it. It might be interest- 
ing to know when and where this game 
originated —if the Roman Senators had 
strengthened lungs and limbs, before as- 
suming the toga, by playing at it; or, if 
the valorous knights who rode out from 
castle-gates, armed cap-a-fie, had recol- 
lection of hours when their designs were 
less magnificent than the subjugation of 
the world; or even if the children, in 
the early history of the colonies, had 
any other diversion than that of watch- 
ing their fathers execute the witches. 
But it would be useless to stir up mus- 
ty authorities in behalf of recreations, 
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although history, in many things, mani- 
fests a spirit of zealousness which seeks 
to number even the hairs of the head. 
There are new and still newer variations 
added to the grand aria, which was 
wont to stir our hearts and permeate our 
senses, until we lose ourselves in the 
flutter of the ¢vemx/o, and find our in- 
terest expire with the dying cadence. 
We have facts, attired in coats of many 
colors, and whole volumes, whose key- 
note is “if.” There are weary records 
of thousands and tens of thousands slain 
in battle, and a flourish of trumpets and 
clang of armor to announce the appear- 
ance of great men who emulated the 
bravery of Cain; dilations upon “wars 
and rumors of wars,” and those portions 
of the past when “the sword was hung 
up in the hall,” consigned to entire ob- 
livion, or to a single paragraph. The 
fact that “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” ex- 
ists, and that society, which, in essential 


things, is governed by unchanging prin- 
ciples, must have evolved this complete 
satire upon itself long ago, is, perhaps, 
not adding any thing to the vast accu- 
mulation of useful knowledge, of which 


there is already a surfeit. Like naughty 
school-boys, we are ready to confess 
that we would like something which will 
not improve our minds: a mental hia- 
tus—fallow ground—and occasionally 
fallow reading, as when we surprise our- 
selves surreptitiously enjoying “Simple 
Simon,” or, “ Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
and are even ready, in the recoil, to con- 
sider questions of such utter unimpor- 
tance as the validity of “Tom Tiddler’s” 
title to the domains which he holds by 
the supreme right of possession. 

In social life, “Tom Tiddler” claims 
grounds of considerable extent, which 
are rather vaguely defined. They do 
not come within the jurisdiction of the 
law, and lie outside the pale of those 
things which society exacts or permits. 
The law, if it had its due, might claim 
some of it, and society might extend its 
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boundaries, if it chose so to do. But 
society has sworn by her ancient cus- 
toms so long, that precedents are, and 
have been, from time immemorial, the 
veritable “pillars of Hercules” of social 
life. If we ascend the holy stairs on our 
hands and knees, with unquestioning 
faith, because pious pilgrims have been 
accustomed to do so, our compliance 
will wear the indentations in the stones 
a trifle deeper, and society will add that 
fact to her argument of precedent. But 
it is by no means certain that that is an 
offset against the laceration of our flesh, 
and the mental imbecility which results. 

The debatable territory —for ““Tom” 
has never been left to the undisturbed 
possession of it—is fenced in with a for- 
midable array of “old saws” and moral 
maxims. In the present agitation of the 
“Woman’s Suffrage” question, some- 
body has broken or buried some of those 
which inculcated the pretty moral that 
woman shall see into any subject just so 
far as her lord and master says she may. 
But when she declares herself possessed 
of the belief that there is a hole in the 
millstone, and announces herself pre- 
pared to endure the sight of whatever 
there may be on the other side—in other 
words, to do a little thinking for herself 
upon topics which more nearly concern 
herself than any one else —she at once 
takes a position upon “Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground,” and “Tom” is duly incensed 
athertemerity. He rages, threatens, en- 
treats: not that he is particularly desir- 
ous of occupying the ground himself; on 
the contrary, he asserts that these do- 
mains are pretty thickly strewn with 
thorns. He is only exercising a high 
chivalrous instinct when he compels her 
to stay among the roses, and it is a source 
of unlimited astonishment to, him, that 
she could ever desire any thing beyond 
the position which she has always occu- 
pied. When we read that “The King 
was in the parlor, counting out his mon- 
ey; the Queen was in the kitchen eating 
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bread and honey,” it is very evident that 
the Queen is having the better time of it. 
But when the King has counted his mon- 
ey, he may use his sovereign pleasure 
in disposing of it—reserving, if he be a 
good man, a very small portion for the 
purpose of supplying the Queen with 
more “bread and honey.” But, after 
the Queen has satisfied her appetite, 
what is she todo? Nothing, as long as 
she can, and then commence her mellig- 
enous mealagain. The good Queen, out 
of the abundant kindness of her heart, 
offers to help the King in the parlor. But 
the King, although he complains that he 
is weary and overworked, and will not be 
able to continue counting much longer, 
refuses her assistance. The Queen in- 
sists. The King is enraged: is it pos- 
sible that she does not understand her 
vocation? The Queen says she does not 
want any more “bread and honey.” The 
King replies that she must have “bread 
and honey:” Queens have always eaten 
bread and honey, and there is no reason 
why she shouldn’t! Is there any reason 
why she should, if she does not wish? 
Precedent is the rallying-point of the 
argument; and the number of authori- 
ties brought to bear on the subject is 
perfectly overwhelming. People who do 
not trouble themselves to remember what 
Saint Paul says on any other subject, are 
glib enough with his doctrines on this 
point. It seems to me that there is a 
mistaken idea here: that a man was wise 
and good, does not necessarily imply that 
his judgment was never at fault. But if 
ancient customs and usages are not of 
necessity right, they are at least among 
the most powerful missiles that are hurl- 
ed against what is technically termed 
“Woman’s Rights.” There is a tradi- 
tion that women were once goddesses of 
the wheel and loom, and that domestic 
comfort was enchanted by the fireside, 
as they spun the wool or wove the flax. 
But our manufacturers now furnish both 
cheaper and better fabrics; and even 
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those who sigh for the “good old times” 
would hardly consent to wear homespun. 
There seems to be but one reason now 
why woman should not do what she has 
the acknowledged ability to do, and that 
is simply because custom forbids it; or, 
in other words, “Tom Tiddler” claims 
the ground. 

The reaction from the principles of the 
blackboard and stocks, which once form- 
ed the basis of education for a young 
lady, has, in modern life, developed that 
anomaly, “ The Girl of the Period ;” and 
there has been an overturning of habits 
and thoughts, about which there was a 
tinge of superstition and bigotry. When 
peace and order are restored, society 
will be found to have gained many es- 
sential things, both by encroachment 
and by concession. It may be that the 
fair sisterhood will find that they have 
drawn the elephant in the lottery, and 
that the “dear gazelle” which they were 
wont to caress was better suited to their 
taste. 


But there is always a chafing at 
restraint merely as restraint, and an in- 
articulate sort of remonstrance against 
those formulas of society which are de- 


duced from such principles. The spirit 
of venturesomeness engendered by these, 
is probably an instinctive protest against 
dogmatism and intolerance. The old 
school of medicine prohibited the use of 
water in cases of fever. Learned tech- 
nicalities—which people accepted be- 
cause they were learned and technical — 
were used to prove the injurious effects 
of water. But the reason—which every 
body understood, and which was, after all, 
the foundation of all of the arguments — 
was, simply, that the desire for it mani- 
fested in an unmistakable manner that it 
must be wrong. Modern science has 
become more doubtful and reverent, and 
recognizes that Nature is governed by 
wiser laws than the dogmas of any an- 
cient Esculapius. The burning heat of 
fever is now alleviated by the cooling 
draughts of water, and ice is one of the 
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most important items of the physician’s 
prescriptions. The truth, which is be- 
ginning to be recognized, is, that Nature 
is to be aided, and not rebelled against. 
But what has become of the learned ar- 
guments, to whose cruel dictates human- 
ity was wont to submit itself as to the 
inevitable? Many of them have entirely 
disappeared, some of them remain to be 
ridiculed, and a few to be questioned. 
Yet these very things were, not long 
ago, so gravely triumphant that no one’s 
voice, or even thoughts, were raised 
against them ; and the perversity of Nat- 
ure was deplored, and crucified as often 
as possible. 

This same perversity on the part of 
human nature manifests itself socially. 
Society is chronically rebellious against 
arbitrary dictates in regard to amuse- 
ments. But the social physician still 
rides abroad on his ancient hobbies, with 
lancet and pill-box, and considers social 
amusement, because it is enjoyable, as a 
case requiring the severest treatment. 
The amusement of dancing in the old 
Puritanical days assumed almost the dig- 
nity of crime; and our heritage of the 
Puritanical spirit still condemns it as a 
delusion anda snare. It is, in itself, the 
simplest of all amusements, and a nat- 
ural expression of pure joyousness. The 
elixir of fresh air and sunshine finds 
its exponent in motion. In the ancient 
myths, not humanity only, but the trees 
and rocks, were moved by the power of 
music. The divine Orpheus—the spirit 
that dwells in harmonious numbers— 
finds, even yet, in our natures, echoes of 
mirth and gladness; and feet w7// beat 
time to the measure, and eyes grow 
brighter, and hearts lighter, because of 
it. I suppose that every body has, at 
some time during his life, read a score 
or more of those dreadfully good books, 
in which one of the heroines is merry 
and dances, (because she is merry, and 
because she enjoys it) and another talks 
platitudes, and puts herself in the way of 
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hard knocks (because she enjoys that). 
In these books the merry heroine inev- 
itably ends her days in poverty and dis- 
grace, and the serious one triumphantly 
exhibits her virtues and her bruises, and 
is, in the end, rewarded with the other 
girl’s lover, and no end of material good 
things. The author has us at a disad- 
vantage, for, like the naval captain, he 
can “make it twelve o’clock,” at the 
same time his readers know that it may 
be the dawn or the gloaming. Heroes 
who smoke are compared to those who 
do not, in the same remorseless manner; 
and wine inevitably drowns its victims 
in indescribable gulfs of remorse and 
despair. These results are some of those 
half-truths which we philosophers get at, 
and found our doctrines of intoleration 
upon them. We sigh over and deplore 
that recklessness of human nature, that 
wants what it wants, in a blindly in- 
stinctive sort of a way; and sometime, 
to our astonishment, may find that the 
desire was for good, rather than evil. 
But there is a prevalent sentiment that, 
in some vague way, restraints are of them- 
selves beneficial, and “ Tommy Tiddler” 
lies in wait to wreak his vengeance upon 
rash adventurers who are not duly heed- 
ful of them. He represents that well- 
known historical character, “The dog in 
the manger” —not selfishness, but ma- 
levolence; for he claims, not what he 
wants himself, but what he is determined 
no one else shall enjoy. This moral tone 
has so much recognized weight and in- 
fluence, that many simple recreations and 
amusements are only indulged in under 
protest, and with the vague feeling that 
they may possibly be doing something 
that is wicked. The greatest evil—and 
often the only real one—arising from ra- 
tional indulgence, is the deméralization 
of law-breaking. From this, the gravest 
results are to be apprehended. For pop- 
ular logic is ready to decide that, if any 
laws may be broken, all laws may be 
broken. The boy who has been educat- 
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ed to look upon card-playing as a hein- 
ous sin, in the wisdom which he gains 
from the experience of a few games, de- 
cides that all other restrictions are equal- 
ly useless, and that none of the dogmas 
upon which his faith had been founded 
are to be relied upon. This hasty kind 
of reasoning is common to that large 
class of people, who, intellectually, never 
outgrow the period of crude adolescence. 
On the other hand, in those countries 
where, for instance, dancing is a nation- 
al and popular amusement, people sim- 
ply enjoy it; and it would be as difficult 
for them to attach any sense of moral 
delinquency in the enjoyment, as it would 
be for us Americans to detect an instance 
of depravity in the indulgence of the only 
recreation which we admit to be altogeth- 
er rational: that of eating our dinner. 
But if “Tom Tiddler” has no claims 
to his possessions, the trespasses which 
are made upon them are often purpose- 
less. Some people are so constituted, 
that, no matter what the length of the 
tether may be, they will always confine 
themselves to the extreme limit. Be- 
sides, there is about it that traditionally 
charming element of the heroic in brav- 
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ing danger—a charm to which almost 
every body is susceptible in some degree. 
Not that we are all constituted like Dr. 
Livingstone, who remorselessly plunges 
the scientific world and sympathetic hu- 
manity into grief on his account, semi- 
annually, by losing himself amid the un- 
known terrors of Central Africa; but a 
great many people are willing to venture 
upon that territory which is laid down on 
the social maps as dangerous or forbid- 
den, because it is supposed to be so. It 
is the element which gives piquancy to 
flirtation, which gives point and pungen- 
cy to clerical jokes, and renders that de- 
lighted little expostulation, ““O you wick- 
ed man!” the most charming and effect- 
ive of encores. We might instance do- 
mestic quarrels as among the most pur- 
poseless of the ventures—as it never 
settles the vexed question of the right to 
say “scissors,” except for the one occa- 
sion; but we are conscious that we may 
be already trespassing upon some ground 
which the reading “Tom Tiddler” may 
hold sacred. The children have grown 
weary, and have retired. Their prattling 
is over. But society goes on gravely 
playing at the old game. 
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CHIQUITA. 


Beautiful! Sir, you may say so. Thar isn’t her match in the county. 

Is thar, old gal? Chiquita, my darling, my beauty! 

Feel of that neck, sir—thar’s velvet! Whoa! Steady—ah, will you, you vixen! 
Whoa! I say. Jack, trot her out; let the gentleman look at her paces. 


Morgan!—She ain’t nothin’ else, and I’ve got the papers to prove it. 
Sired by Chippewa Chief, and twelve hundred dollars won’t buy her. 
Briggs of "Tuolumne owned her. Did you know Briggs of Tuolumne? — 
Busted hisself in White Pine, and blew out his brains down in ’Frisco? 


Hedn’t no savey—hed Briggs. Thar, Jack! that’ll do—quit that foolin’! 
Nothin’ to what she kin do, when she’s got her work cut out before her. 

Hosses is hosses, you know, and likewise, too, jockeys is jockeys; 

And ’tain’t ev’ry man as can ride as knows what a hoss has got in him. 


Know the old ford on the Fork, that nearly got Flanigan’s leaders? 
Nasty in daylight, you bet, and a mighty rough ford in low water! 
Well, it ain’t six weeks ago that me and the Jedge, and his nevey, 
Struck for that ford in the night, in the rain, and the water all round us; 


Up to our flanks in the gulch, and Rattlesnake Creek just a bilin’, 
Not a plank left in the dam, and nary a bridge on the river. 

I had the gray, and the Jedge had his roan, and his nevey, Chiquita ; 
And after us trundled the rocks jest loosed from the top of the caiion. 


Lickity, lickity, switch, we came to the ford, and Chiquita 

Buckled right down to her work, and afore I could yell to her rider, 
Took water jest at the ford, and there was the Jedge and me standing, 
And twelve hundred dollars of hoss- flesh afloat, and a driftin’ to thunder! 


Would ye b’lieve it, that night, that hoss—that ar’ filly —Chiquita, 
Walked herself into her stall, and stood there, all quiet and dripping ! 
Clean as a beaver or rat, with nary a buckle of harness, 

Just as she swam the Fork—that hoss, that ar’ filly, Chiquita. 


That’s what I call a hoss! and—what did you say?—O, the nevey? 
Drownded, I reckon—leastways, he never kem back to deny it. 

Ye see the derned fool had no seat—ye couldn’t have made him a rider; 
And then, ye know, boys will be boys, and hosses—well, hosses is hosses! 
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THE LESSON OF GEORGE PEABODY’S LIFE. 


N a bright, autumnal day, nearly 
a score of years since, the writer 


found himself, with a companion, in a 
“one-horse shay,” such as Holmes has 
described, riding from Andover, in the 
State of Massachusetts —the seat of the 
famous Theological Seminary —to Dan- 
vers, the town that is celebrated as being 
the birth-place of the now famous George 
Peabody. The errand that brought us 
forth from our books was to attend the 
dedication of an Institute founded by 
the generosity of this then comparative- 
ly obscure man, that was called after his 
own name. He, then living in London, 


had appropriated $20,000, since increased 
to $100,000, to erect a handsome build- 
ing, aad furnish it with a library for the 


benefit of his native town. The com- 
mittee, who had the matter in charge, 
had secured the services of the silver- 
tongued Choate, who, also, commenced 
his career in Danvers, and who was to 
be their mouth-piece in rendering fitting 
tribute to the generous donor. When 
we drove up to the building —a substan- 
tial brick structure—we found a.large 
assemblage filling the streets, and throng- 
ing the entrance. There were gathered 
not a few of the distinguished people 
of eastern Massachusetts. Salem, and 
Lawrence, and Newburyport, and Lynn, 
and Boston had sent forth each its quota, 
to testify, by their presence, their interest 
in the occasion. It is not often that a 
speaker is called to address an audience 
comprising a higher degree of intelli- 
gence and culture. Among them were 
divines, and judges, and lawyers, and 
authors—one of whom I remember as 
being R. H. Dana, writer of the famous 
_book, “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
And the place was in a region that was 


itself historic. Just over the hill, down 
toward the ocean breakers, in the town 
of Salem, was the spot where the witch- 
es were hung. In the court-house, a 
mile distant, the records of the trial, and 
the very pins which the witches were said 
to have used, were preserved. Thirty 
miles away, toward the west, was the 
town of Concord, where the war of the 
Revolution was inaugurated. And with- 
in sight, from the hills thereabout, Bunk- 
er Hill Monument lifted its granfte shaft 
toward the clouds. The speech was 
worthy the place and the occasion. Who 
could more appropriately set forth the 
value of such a benefit than this most 
gifted and fascinating speaker, on whose 
lips thousands hung enraptured in those, 
the days of his prime? 

When the assemblage broke up, we 
wended our way back through the gath- 
ering darkness to our Andover home, 
little thinking that he whose munificence 
had brought together that audience, and 
had obtained for us the pleasure of lis- 
tening to one of the foremost orators of 
the time, would, a few years hence, when 
sleeping in his coffin, be borne at the 
command of the first potentate of earth, 
to a temporary resting- place in West- 
minster Abbey, among those great names 
that have rendered the annals of En- 
gland illustrious. And, we suspect, the 
seed was sown then, in old Danvers, that 
afterward bore fruit in those unparallel- 
ed gifts of munificence that have immor- 
talized the name of George Peabody. 

But how did it come about, that one 
man could accumulate such vast stores 
of wealth, so as to be able to display 
such generosity? He inherited noth- 
ing. He commenced life poor. And 
yet, when he reached the age usually 
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allotted to man, he was worth nearly a 
score of millions. The unvarnished fact 
seems aimost incredible. And the ques- 
tion that we have proposed, has a practi- 
cal bearing. The way may be disclosed 
to us by which to get a fortune, and I 
suppose none would deem it a special 
hardship to be rich. And, while I would 
not undertake to excite the cupidity of 
my readers, at the same time I would 
lay no impediment in the way of any in 
the matter of accumulating twenty mill- 
ions, in case it was appropriated so abun- 
dantly in works of charity. I would not 
be grieved to read that a citizen of Cali- 
fornia had given one million dollars to 
build suitable lodgings for the poor of 
San Francisco, and another million to 
endow a college worthy of our great 
State. 

But we are destitute of any definite 
knowledge respecting the habits and 
practices of Peabody that would enable 
us to give any rule for growing rich. 
We are left to learn what we may, from 
an investigation of his early training and 
associations. 

Respecting the parentage of Peabody, 
little information has been vouchsafed to 
the public. I do not remember that any 
mention has ever been made of his father, 
in any account of the family which has 
been published. For his mother he evi- 
dently entertained feelings of the deep- 
est reverence and affection. In honor of 
her name and faith—she was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church—he 
built a house of worship in Georgetown, 
which he called the “ Memorial Church.” 
Georgetown was once a part of Danvers. 
But we do know something respecting 
the people among whom he was born 
and spent the first years of his life; and, 
from this source, we may obtain a clew to 
the information which we are in quest of. 

The hills of Danvers —among which, 
in the year 1795, he first saw the light— 
lie within plain view of the broad Atlan- 
tic. Salem, with its quaint houses, and 
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narrow streets, and quiet harbor, that 
has been rendered classic ground by the 
pen of Hawthorne, in his “Scarlet Let- 
ter,” interposes between them and the 
ocean. The inhabitants of the coast- 
towns of New England were employed, 
at that time, in cultivating the soil, and 
in fishing. Manufactures had been in- 
troduced only on a very limited scale. 
Then, as now, Salem, and Newburyport, 
and Danvers were noted for the piscato- 
rial tastes of the people. Every year, 
large fleets were fitted out for the cod- 
fisheries on the coast of Newfoundland. 
Peabody’s neighbors were a peculiarly 
quiet and staid people, who were com- 
pelled to work hard and practice the 
closest economy, even to gain a subsist- 
ence. The products of the field were 
obtained in very stinted measure, and 
the long and severe winters exhausted 
the meagre supplies which the summer’s 
industry had procured. 

There was no Erie Canal, and no in- 
exhaustible granary in the Far West, 
penetrated by the railroad, to help out 
any casual destitution. The peculiari- 
ties of the people of his day are preserv- 
ed—many of them—now. Your mod- 
ern Yankee farmer is one of the most 
quiet and undemonstrative of men. He 
has little to say, ordinarily, of himself; 
but, give him the opportunity, and he 
will ply you with the most searching and 
pertinent, not to say éwpertinent ques- 
tions, respecting yourself, your plans, 
your means, your place of abode, your 
family. His striking characteristic is his 
desire to gain information ; and you will 
be surprised at the extent of his knowl- 
edge. His highest ambition is to send 
one or more of his boys to Yale, or Har- 
vard, or Amherst, and train his girls in 
the far-famed schools of Andover or 
South Hadley. He is religious, and as 
destitute of cant as people generally. 
Unlike his ancestors, he is most catholic 
in his views. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
driven from England by persecution, and 
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they, in turn, persecuted, when they had 
reached the home of their adoption. 
They were not in advance of their age. 
But there has been a surprising change 
in their descendants. The Yankee of 
to-day is one of the most tolerant of men 
in matters of religious faith. It is diffi- 
cult to convert him into the narrow bigot, 
who can see nothing outside his own 
sect. In his dealings he is shrewd and 
exacting, expecting to receive his dues 
to the very last penny, and ready to pay 
with as literal exactness. His benevo- 
lence is not impulsive, but a matter of 
principle. One might call him not gen- 
erous, but statistics show that, for char- 
itable purposes, the little State of Mas- 
sachusetts gives more generously than 
any other in the Union. Your Yankee 
farmer, so economizing, so hard -work- 
ing, will surprise you by the amount of 
his benefactions to promote education 
and religion. 

From this brief consideration of traits 
of New England character, we see that 
it was partly to the habits of economy 
acquired in early life that Peabody was 
indebted for his after-success. There is 
no class of people that know better the 
value of pennies than the inhabitants of 
New England. They have learned the 
very simple rule, “Care for the pennies, 
and the pounds will care for themselves.” 
This little secret there are many who 
never learn, whether the pennies are 
represented by “bits” or “half-bits.” 
They think it borders on penuriousness 
for one to save and guard his small ac- 
cumulations. If they can not lay up a 
large sum each year, they will lay up 
nothing. They do not understand that, 
ordinarily, people who get wealth, and 
commence with nothing, must, like Pea- 
body, save the pennies. John Jacob As- 
tor landed in New York with only a few 
dollars. Building a fortune, as well as 
building that magnificent edifice, the Cap- 
itol at Washington, is only done a little 
at a time. It is the /ittle things that 
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have power in this world. Peabody 
learned that fact from his thrifty Yankee 
mother and her neighbors. He put it in 
practice, when, as a grocer’s clerk, he 
commenced his mercantile career in his 
native town. His Vermont grandfather, 
with whom he then spent a year at Thet- 
ford, helped to enforce it, and his broth- 
er, whom he served at Newburyport, in 
the capacity of clerk, aided, doubtless, 
ineradicably to impress it. 

But it was not solely by practicing 
habits of economy that Peabody became 
the possessor of great wealth. He fol- 
lowed the rule of the strictest honesty 
in his dealings. No man ever maintain- 
ed his honor more scrupulously; and 
this fact served indefinitely to add to his 
pecuniary strength. Thus, after leav- 
ing Newburyport, he became associated 
with his uncle in mercantile pursuits, at 
Georgetown, D. C.; but he soon with- 
drew from the house, because he was un- 
willing to become responsible for debts 
which he had no agency in contracting, 
and which, had he remained, he was 
bound to pay. It was this scrupulous- 
ness, probably, that attracted the no- 
tice of Mr. Elisha Riggs, of Baltimore 
—a gentleman of means, engaged in the 
wholesale dry-goods trade — who, in the 
year 1814, received Peabody as a part- 
ner, and, thcugh only nineteen years of 
age, intrusted to him the management 
of the business ; and, when he removed 
to London, in the year 1837—which 
place he had often visited in the prose- 
cution of his business — the same quality 
commanded for him an exalted place in 
the esteem of the English bankers. It 
was the voice of George Peabody that 
helped powerfully to maintain the credit 
of the United States, when it was so se- 
riously shattered by the financial whirl- 
wind of 1836. His word could be trust- 
ed, his testimony was unimpeachable. 
His house henceforth took the lead in 
dealing in American securities ; business 
grew on his hands with unexampled ra- 
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pidity, and brought with it great pecu- 
niary success. But no measure of pros- 
perity served to impair his integrity; nor 
could calamity weaken it. With such 
manly truth did he bear himself through 
all the vicissitudes of financial trial, that, 
in 1857, the Bank of England offered to 
loan him $2,000,000, or three times that 
sum, were it needed, to enable him to 
weather the storm; but the loan was not 
asked, although, probably, it was the fact 
that the authorities of the bank made 
this offer, that saved him from serious 
financial straits. 

And so, also, did his perseverance con- 
tribute eminently to his success. He 
knew how to hold on; he did not suffer 
himself to be enticed into new fields, by 
promising speculations. Indeed, in no 
other way could he have obtained the 
confidence of the people. It is an old, 
but truthful saying, that “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss;” and one essential 
reason why many people fail to make any 
headway in the world, is this indisposi- 
tion to stay. They no sooner get well 
and comfortably located, before an in- 
tense eagerness begins to manifest itself 
to seek a new home; the disquiet which 
affects them prevents often any settled 
habits of industry. Moreover, when they 
set themselves to their calling, they can 
not exert all their powers; and when 
some rumor comes of new discoveries in 
the gold-fields, or in the oil regions, or 
when they read a flattering account of 
more congenial climes, they undertake a 
new migration. They do not stop to re- 
flect. But these frequent changes are 
absolutely fatal to expectations of per- 
manent success. George Peabody dwelt 
twenty-three years in the city of Balti- 
more, nor did he abandon his old home 
on the Chesapeake until large interests 
had grown up abroad, and the amplest 
considerations of success warranted him 
to undertake the change; and, when he 
finally located in London, there he stayed 
until his business career was ended. It 
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may be worth while to consider how 
much the instability of our own people 
has to do in thwarting their hopes of 
getting on. 

It is impossible, with the meagre in- 
formation at our disposal, to get at the 
causes which led Peabody, in his own 
life-time, to give away almost his entire 
fortune. Usually, the fondness for ac- 
cumulation, which increases every year, 
becomes so strong, that the rich would 
almost as soon part with life itself as to 
give away their possessions. Even when 
the enjoyments of life are impossible, and 
the senses have almost lost their vitali- 
ty, do they cling to their wealth. They 
may be willing to leave a part, when they 
die, for charitable purposes ; but to re- 
linquish one’s hold, while the ability lasts 
to exert it, is a hard thing to do. Nor 
does the fact that posthumous bequests 
are so often perverted, serve to prevent 
their recurrence. How often are the 
liberal designs of the wealthy utterly 
thwarted by some defect in their wills, 
or some miserable legal technicality ! — 
or, if these designs are not completely 
thwarted, how is the money that is thus 
bequeathed often squandered by dishon- 
est or incompetent executors! Stephen 
Girard left the bulk of his fortune to the 
city of Philadelphia, to provide a home 
and school for orphan children. He 
also left minute directions respecting 
the buildings that should be erected for 
this purpose, stating, as plainly as lan- 
guage could express, that they should 
be simple, and unadorned, and inex- 
pensive. But the citizens deliberately 
thwarted the provisions of the will. They 
built a “magnificent Grecian temple,” 
on the banks of the Schuylkill, costing 
a million, that is wholly unfit for use, 
unless as a huge burial vault for the 
dead. The rooms are so damp, and so 
ill ventilated, that they can not be occu- 
pied. It is possible that Peabody in- 
tended, by disposing of his accumula- 
tions during his life-time, to avoid squan- 
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dering, or perversion. Certainly, was 
his wisdom eminently justified by the 
result. 

But there were other causes that in- 
duced him to act as his own executor. 
We get a clew to what these were, in a 
now famous toast which he sent to the 
bi-centennial of his native town, in the 
year 1852. Itread, “Education: adebt 
of the present to future generations.” 
Here we detect, again, the influence of 
his early training. The education of the 
young is emphatically a Yankee notion. 
Moreover, he had weighed the great 
problem respecting the needs of the fu- 
ture: he saw, as by prophetic vision, 
what vast multitudes were to hold pos- 
session of this continent; he remem- 
bered too, doubtless, how his own early 
development had been crippled by the 
destitution of educational facilities, and 
determined that the youth of his native 
town should be provided with the appli- 
ances which he lacked. To make this 
provision, he built and amply endowed 
Peabody Institute. 

And, as already intimated, we suspect 
that gift and the response which it drew 
forth in the fascinating words of Choate, 
and in the more touching thanks and 
gratitude from his old neighbors and their 
descendants, had much to do toward 
opening both his heart and his hand. 
He found that the words of the Divine 
Teacher were, indeed, literally true— 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down, and shak- 
en together, and running over, shall men 
give into your bosom.” On the oc- 
casion of his first visit to Danvers, he 
found himself regarded, not as the stran- 
ger who, nearly sixty years before, had 
left his native town in the capacity of a 
merchant’s clerk, but, on every hand—by 
old men and women, his former friends 
and neighbors, and by a multitude of 
little children—as a public benefactor. 
And this meed of praise was tenderell 
by all classes in his native State. The 
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papers of Boston were filled with eulo- 
gistic notices of this great-hearted phi- 
lanthropist. 

And it is worthy of remark that man- 
kind never cease to be affected by deeds 
of: generosity. It is by what they have 
done to benefit succeeding generations, 
and not by the possession of great wealth, 
that rich men will be remembered. Phil- 
adelphia has counted scores of affluent 
men, but who that has achieved such 
fame as Stephen Girard? And, in every 
land, it is he who does the most for his 
fellows, that abides in their hearts. It 
is needless for our California Croesuses 
to expect any thing more than a narrow, 
vulgar fame, unless they bestir them- 
selves to promote our suffering charities. 
Palatial homes, and flashing equipages, 
and champagne suppers will excite the 
notice of the multitude. They will cre- 
ate a sensation. They may impress the 
unthinking stranger with the largeness 
of our generosities. But how fleeting 
the impression which all this produces ! 
How unworthy the ambition to achieve 
such a cheap notoriety! And who will 
ever think of them, a generation hence, 
save as they are mentioned to illustrate 
the truth uttered by a Spanish banker 
once, who said he “never knew a mon- 
ument to be built for a rich man.” It 
was only he who had used the gifts, with 
which Providence had endowed him, to 
help the needy, or to instruct the igno- 
rant, who held a place in the affections 
of survivors. Peabody found that the 
people of his native State looked upon 
him with touching interest and affection. 
What else could he do but excite a sim- 
ilar feeling in the hearts of his old 
Baltimore neighbors, where he liad re- 
sided for almost a generation? Accord- 
ingly, $300,000, afterward increased to 
$1,000,000, were appropriated to the erec- 
tion of a building, which should add to 
the educational facilities of the Monu- 
mental City. It stands on one of the 
public squares, facing the Washington 
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Monument; and who will say that it is 
not a monument that far outweighs in 
value any stately column of stone or 
brass? Nor were the people of Mary- 
land unappreciative of the benefit which 
he thus conferred. When he last visited 
that State, only a few months since, he 
received the warmest tokens of regard 
from all classes. The railroad compa- 
nies put at his disposal their most costly 
and least fatiguing conveyances, and the 
people manifested their interest by num- 
berless and thoughtful attentions. 

And now, that he had laid one hemi- 
sphere under tribute by his deeds of mu- 
nificence, he undertook the same work, 
on a vastly larger scale, in the city of 
his residence. London had her full pro- 
portion of struggling poor, and it had 
long been an unsolved problem—indeed, 
it has lost none of its difficulties to-day 
—how to provide for the needy without 
turning them into mendicants. The se- 
rious, difficult question for English phi- 
lanthropists and statesmen, is, to place 
the poorer classes in such circumstances 
that they can earn their own bread. It 
is a most appalling fact, the vast increase 
in the number of those who are, either 
wholly or in part, dependent upon char- 
itable aid. It is fearful to contemplate 
what must inevitably be the condition of 
that country, a generation or two hence, 
if the causes that are now at work go on 
unchecked, multiplying destitution and 
beggary. Peabody believed that he saw 
hope for the laboring poor, if they could 
be furnished with lodgings and a home 
ata cheap rate. He did not wish to make 
such provision for the destitute class- 
es that they could live in idleness: his 
plan was to aid them in helping them- 
selves. Accordingly, $1,250,000 were 
appropriated to the building of four large 
structures, in four of the poorest quar- 
ters of London, which were let to occu- 
pants at a rent below the average. It 


was thus reserved for this humble Amer- 
ican merchant to teach the aristocracy of 
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England a lesson of benevolence, which 
may yet prove of great utility to that 
country. Indeed, when has Royalty it- 
self performed deeds of such unparal- 
leled munificence? We read, a few years 
since, that Prince Albert had so husband- 
ed the resources of the Prince of Wales 
—derived largely from the Duchy of 
Cornwall —that when he became of age 
he found a plethoric purse, amounting 
to £350,000—if my memory serves me 
right—awaiting his disposal. The Royal 
House of England—the wealthiest in 
Europe — has not yet set apart any such 
proportion of their affluence for a benev- 
olent intent. The papers that announced 
the death of Peabody, gave an account, 
also, of the death of the richest man in 
England: the Marquis of Westminster. 
His income for ten years would have 
amounted to the enormous aggregate of 
nearly twenty millions! What has he 
done with his wealth to awaken senti- 
ments of gratitude like those which the 
name of Peabody excites? 

It was, indeed, peculiarly fitting that 
such a testimonial as a statue in his hon- 
or should be erected in the very heart of 
London, and in one of her most fashion- 
able and crowded thoroughfares: not be- 
cause his fame would be promoted there- 
by—that is secure during the ages to 
come—but, because it was eminently 
needed that the nobility of England, who 
inherit in large proportion their wealth 
and estates, should have a constant re- 
minder of the true glory and use of mon- 
ey. That it does not consist in building 
a costly palace for one’s descendants, or 
in laying the foundation of a lordly house 
by the purchase of a valueless title ; but 
in helping to provide for the destitute. 

Peabody has a name to-day that far out- 
shines that of any living peer in the Brit- 
ish realm. How much more striking the 
figure which he presents to the world 
than does that other Massachusetts boy, 
the son of Copley, the portrait-painter, 
who became Lord Chief Justice of En- 














gland, under the title of Lord Lyndhurst ! 
The latter secured a title and a fortune 
for himself, but how narrow and provin- 
cial his reputation! The former refused 
all titles of rank; but his name fills the 
world. And it seems impossible that 
such distinguished services as he ren- 
dered should not find imitators in the 
land of his adoption. 

It will, doubtless, be alleged that love 
of country had much to do in exciting 
the desire which he entertained, and in 
giving direction to the gifts which he con- 
ferred. Nor can any doubt his spirit of 
patriotic devotion. Peabody loved the 
land of his birth with unabated ardor to 
the close of his career. He entertained 
a feeling of peculiar pride and pleasure 
in its prosperity—such, only, as is cher- 
ished by one who has lived abroad. No 
one can visit the countries of the Old 
World without witnessing many things 
that, by contrast, excite a deeper inter- 
est and satisfaction in his native land. 
Peabody felt all this ; and it was his ab- 
sorbing love of country that led him to 
deprecate the recent war, and to express 
opinions that caused others to suppose 
that his sympathies were with that class 
who were seeking to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. The fact is, no one rejoiced 
more heartily in the successful termina- 
tion of the war, and the restoration of the 
authority of the Government to all parts 
of the country. Then, with what deep 
interest and solicitude did he embark in 
the work of healing the wounds that had 
been made! How were his warm sym- 
pathies drawn forth toward that section 
which had been most desolated by the 
protracted conflict! There were those 
who criticised this spirit of charity to- 
ward the impoverished South; and yet, 
was not this precisely what a true lover 
of his country would undertake—to pro- 
vide for the section that especially need- 
ed help? He did not neglect other por- 
tions of the land: he provided liberally 
for his own New England; he gave 
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$150,000 each to Yale and Harvard Col- 
leges, besides numerous benefactions to 
other institutions. But for the States of 
the South, torn and ravaged by the strug- 
gle of contending armies, now seeking 
restoration to their former prosperity and 
allegiance—to them he gave the bulk of 
his fortune. And no true patriot will 
fail, in the years to come, to acknowl- 
edge the wisdom of the charity. 

But Peabody was a thorough cosmop- 
olite ; he was, rather, a philanthropist of 
the highest type. His sympathies em- 
braced men of whatever race or condi- 
tion; he was rejoiced to help his own 
countrymen; his hand did not slacken 
in its generous contributions to aid the 
poor of other lands. Nor did he stop to 
ask respecting one’s creed; Protestant 
and Catholic shared in his munificence. 
And we count it a matter for special con- 
gratulation, that among the testimonials 
erected in memory of this Yankee Prot- 
estant merchant, was that which the 
Pope has built in the streets of Rome. 
It can not fail to speak to the multitudes 
who throng that centre of Popish influ- 
ence, respecting that spirit of true char- 
ity that overleaps all distinction of race 
or sect. Peabody has thus conferred a 
benefit upon the world, that far tran- 
scends any advantage of a mere pecu- 
niary nature. His gifts will bless the 
poor of two hemispheres: they will open 
the gates of knowledge to multitudes 
who would otherwise remain in utter 
darkness and ignorance. But a nobler 
advantage is, the lesson of charity and 
philanthropy which his beneficence has 
taught. By his unparalleled generosity, 
reaching the poor of different races and 
sects, he helps to bind the nations in 
one common brotherhood. While oth- 
ers have been preaching the law of love, 
he has been practicing it. And, surely, 
no citizen of either land, which his mu- 
nificence has blessed, can look with oth- 
er than fraternal feelings toward another 
similarly favored. 
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Moreover, this noble beneficence com- 
pels one to think better of his race. Con- 
fessedly, there is much, when we look 
abroad—nay, when we study ourselves 
—that makes one despondent often. 
The law of the strongest is that which 
has prevailed. Inhumanity and selfish- 
ness lead one almost to despair respect- 
ing the ultimate lifting up of our race. 
How beautiful—among all the envies 
and jealousies that abound; the mean 
and hateful conflicts that are waged for 
a bad cause; the bitter animosities of 
the sects, reading one another out of the 
pale of God’s people, that scandalize the 
name of Christ; and the intense individ- 
ualism of families, the desire to absorb 
and accumulate solely for themselves — 
are these blessed charities! And not 
because they were done by a country- 
man of our own. God forbid, that, in 
the face of such stupendous benevolence, 
we should entertain any such provincial 


feeling. But because, in our own day, 
in this selfish, jostling world, we have 
seen a brother man freely give away 
millions to help the poor and instruct 


the ignorant. Peabody stands alone in 
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history: never before did a fellow-mortal 
thus freely divest himself of his vast, ac- 
cumulated stores, to the extent of mill- 
ions, to benefit his fellow-men. This, 
we think, is the testimony of mankind, 
as expressed by some of the leading 
representatives of human opinion. In 
our own country, he received the thanks 
of the President, and recognition from 
the Senate of the United States. In 
England, the Queen and the authorities 
of the Government have, on several oc- 
casions, paid tribute to his name. A 
few years since, Victoria sent him her 
picture, done on ivory—a gift which 
may be seen among the relics preserved 
in the Institute at Danvers. And the 
Pope joined his voice in the tribute of 
praise and thanks. 

But, how weak and cheap is all this, 
as compared with the veneration and 
love entertained by the people. The 
name of Peabody is held in the pro- 
foundest respect, not only by the one 
hundred millions of Anglo-Saxons, but 
wherever the intelligence of his unparal- 
leled generosity has gone. The world 
renders tribute to his noble munificence. 
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T was when the Casa Grande still 

lifted up its mud-built walls beside 
the waters of the sacred Gila. It was 
when the seven cities of Cibola were 
still full of warriors, strong to twang the 
bow, and of the glories and the riches 
of many wars—turquoises, and emer- 
alds, and many precious stones, and 
jewels of copper, and knives of obsidian. 
All their streets and market-places were 
still filled with spinning- women, and 
these had gourds, and earthen vessels, 
and plenty of maize and of melons, 
beans of mesguite, and painted cloths 
of cotton. Far toward tlre rising sun, 


the great king Tartarrax still ruled with- 
out dispute over mighty plains and sandy 
heaths—smooth and wearisome, and bare 
of wood —covered.all over with herds of 
crooked - backed oxen, swift and fierce. 
The Colorado still rolled down his wa- 
ters to the sea, unvexed by any keel of 
the Pale-faces; and the banks of our 
own river were still untrodden by any of 
their destroying bands of braves, or of 
their ancient, black-robed Fathers, who 
came to take away peace forever from 
our sacred country, Aztlan. 

It was when our strong, young braves 
still wooed their dark-eyed maidens, and 
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walked in purity beneath the shadow of 
the cottonwoods, naked, and were not 
ashamed ; before the unclean and guilty 
Pale-face had taught them to covet those 
blood-colored garments which are abom- 
inable unto mine eyes. All yet was 
peace—beautiful peace—within the bor- 
ders of our sacred country, Aztlan; but 
her young braves triumphed over all her 


enemies around, and the Moquis brought- 


us tribute of wolf-skins, and the terrible 
Apaches humbly bought our maize for 
the gold of their mountains. We drank 
the blood of the savage Yumas, and 
braided their long hair into bow-strings ; 
and there was no deceitful Pale-face to 
interfere. There was then no murrain 
in our flocks, no blight or mildew in our 
fields, and no fire-water in our wigwams. 
Our women were pure yet from the 
hated touch of the Pale-face, and our 
children toddled in and out our doors, 
with faces clear of those horrible cankers 
and disfigurements which they bear now 
for the sins of their unhappy mothers. 

When you stand with your face toward 
the rising sun, and point with your right 
hand, far off in that direction ruled our 
Great Father, Montezuma, from the sun- 
rise to the sunset-waters. We had silver 
like rice, and gold like heaps of yellow 
corn, brought from a country beyond 
the Colorado, toward the setting sun; 
but we gladly gave it all to our Great 
Father. 

In those days, there came to our fa- 
thers a story, floating on the wind, that 
a band of the braves of the Pale - faces, 
with certain of their ancient and black- 
robed Fathers, were coming from the 
place of our Great Father, to visit sa- 
cred Aztlan. And the hearts of our fa- 
thers were filled with joy ; and they were 
moved to prepare a feast of welcome to 
those who were coming so great a dis- 
tance to visit them. The Chief and all 
the young Chiefs assembled together, 
that they might devise how best to give 
them welcome. 
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And, before many days, there came 
one of the tribe, running and catching 
his breath, and said the Pale-faces were 
coming. There was a little company 
of young braves, bearing muskets and 
lances ; and they came with great pomp, 
and many horses, and strange and won- 
derful music of silver reeds, and having 
upon their heads coverings, as it were, 
of rubbed and shining gold. Before 
them rode their Chief, with a great knife, 
long and dazzling, and his horse wheeled 
this way and that way; and behind, sit- 
ting upon asses, were the ancient and 
black-robed Fathers, who bore crosses 
of mahogany wood, and chanted with 
loud voices. 

Then our Chief and all the young 
Chiefs made haste, and went out to wel- 
come the Pale-faces. They gave them 
water to drink in gourds, and ripe pears 
of the cactus, blood-hearted and very 
cool to the traveler. They also brought 
them under shady arbors, and gave them 
whatsoever things else, either pleasant 
to eat or to drink, were in their villages ; 
for our fathers rejoiced greatly at their 
coming. And the Pale-faces ate, and 
drank, and talked with them. Last of 
all, our Chief talked with one of the 
black-robed Fathers, but his words were 
interpreted by another. Yet they spake 
not well together, but were of different 
minds. And it came about that the 
black-robed Father said to our chief: 

“ Dost thou believe in God?” 

“Yea, my brother,” said our Chief; 
“we believe in God, even the Great 
Spirit, from whom we have our spirits, 
and our sacred country, Aztlan.” 

“But thy god is a heathen god, and 
we account him less than nothing, and 
as a delusion and a snare.” 

“We know not, brother, if he be a 
heathen god, nor yet what heathen may 
be. We only know he is very kind unto 
us, and gave us our Great Mother, Azt- 
lan, to nourish us, and all these shady 
trees, and the sacred Gila for water.” 
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“Thy god can not save thy soul from 
hell, when thou diest.” 

“Tell us, what is hell, brother? Our 
prophets and medicine-men have spoken 
nothing of it at any time. Hell may have 
terrors for the Pale-face, if his God made 
it; but, for the Pimo, none. If thy God 
be not able to save al! from hell, but only 
some, as thou sayest, then Aztitli pities 
the Pale-face. We believe that every 
Pimo, when he dies, is carried to the 
banks of the great and rapid Colorado, 
and that the spirit of every brave then 
takes up its habitation in some green and 
mighty tree, which waves upon his banks, 
or stands upon the lofty mountains which 
he washes. The spirit of every woman 
is carried into one of the clouds—those 
silvery, yellow, and scarlet clouds, which 
thou seest yonder. He who was bravest 
in this life, and slew fierce and many en- 
emies, shall dwell in the loftiest tree 
which waves in the sweet air the Great 
Spirit hath made, and lifts up its head 
proudly toward the sun, and holds con- 
course with the floating clouds. But he 
whose soul was afraid, and whose life 
was a shame, shall inhabit the lowest 
tree, which dwells down in perpetual 
darkness and dampness; never behold- 
ing the sun, or the clouds, or the sweet 
light of heaven.” 

“ Ah, vainand babbling Pagan! What 
can all these, thy wicked and idle imag- 
inings, avail thee against an offended and 
consuming God? Fall down, humbly, 
upon thy knees, and beseech the Holy 
Virgin, Mother of God, to intercede with 
her Son for thee—that the abounding 
efficacy of His death upon the cross may 
be applied to save thee from the wrath 
to come.” 

“Nay, my brother, hear me yet. Is 
not the Great Spirit very good toward 
the Pimos? Thou hast not shown me 
that thy God is better. When we cast 
seed into the ground, behold, does it not 
sprout? Does the sacred Gila ever for- 
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get his appointed floods? Does not our 
maize blossom in our fields, and bring 
milk in the husk, and after that the yel- 
low ear? When have our women been 
stricken down in time of harvest, or giv- 
en up their lives to black death upon 
their child-beds? Does not the sun 
shine gloriously here, even as in the 
country whence thou comest? And, in- 
deed, I know not whether the same sun 
shines upon thy fields, or whether thou 
hast any sun; else wouldst thou be of a 
stronger color. Thou seemest to me al- 
together bloodless, and as a plant grow- 
ing beneath a tree.” 

When he did not, therefore, bow him- 
self before the cross, but rather stood 
up the more stiffly, and did not humble 
his neck, the black-robed Father drew 
near, and smote him with his hand full 
upon the forehead. 

“Thou infidel dog!” cried he, “thy 
god has not even a name, nor yet any 
habitation, and thou darest set him above 
the Holy Virgin and the Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth!” 

Then there was a great uproar in the 
village, and the young braves of the Pi- 
mos would have slain the braves of the 
Pale-faces, and not left one of them re- 
maining on the earth. But the thing 
which the black-robed Father had.done 
was displeasing to the Chief of the Pale- 
faces, and he rebuked him, and appeased 
the Pimos, and there was peace again in 
the village. 

After that the band of the Pale-faces 
visited all the lands of sacred Aztlan, 
and were well pleased with them, and 
remained many days. Many feasts did 
they eat—feasts of cakes of maize, with 
calabashes of yellow whey, and fat beans 
of mesquite, and rich, roasted bulbs of ma- 
guey, with curds, and gourds of Pinole, 
sweet and good with sugar of maguey, 
and gourds of fu/gue, and blood-hearted 
pears of the cactus. And the dark-eyed 
daughters of the Pimos ministered unto 
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them, and brought them clay to anoint 
their hair, and mats; and they danced 
before them. 

Now, it came about that a maiden of 
the Pimos loved a young brave of the 
Pale-faces, and was loved by him again. 
But the laws of the Pimos, in those days, 
guarded their women straitly, that they 
should not be given in marriage to stran- 
gers ; and the maiden sighed within her 
for the love she had to the Pale- face, 
but she dared not make it known to her 
tribe. But when she could no longer 
conceal how it was with her, the Pale- 
faces had already gone three days’ march 
from sacred Aztlan. Then they used 
upon her all the awful tortures where- 
with the Pimos of old were wont to pun- 
ish a woman that was guilty of adultery, 
and commanded her to give the name of 
her betrayer; but when she continually 
refused, the tortures were made double, 
and yet again double, until the breath 
went out from her body, but she utter- 
ed never a word, nor cried aloud. But 
when the babe was ripped from the 
womb, the doer of this horrible deceit 
was discovered. Then straightway a 
band of young braves, led by the maid- 
en’s brother, went forth with all haste, 
and, at the end of the second day, they 
came to the camp of the Pale-faces. 
When they demanded the man, at first 
the Chief of the band refused to send 
him forth; but when he saw that the 
Pimos were more numerous than they, 
and were greatly more fierce in their 
countenances than was their wont, he 
consented, and yielded up the seducer. 

Then it came about, when they were 
even commencing their tortures upon 
him, that there came a strong rushing, 
like that of a mighty wind from the des- 
ert, and there appeared unto the Pimos 
a glorious and fearful figure, shining as 
an angel from heaven, that stopped and 
stood still above the sacred Gila. Yet 
was he not young, like an angel, but an- 
cient, and his hair was long upon his 
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shoulders, and sad was his visage. Upon 
his head there was a panache of green 
plumes, and his robe glittered with em- 
eralds and chalchivitl, and was bound 
with a golden girdle, and the soles of 
his sandals were as of burnished gold. 
Then this figure stood, and lifted his 
hand slowly toward the setting sun, and 
began to speak unto the Pimos; and at 
the sound of his words, the souls of the 
Pimos became as water for terror, and 
they fell upon their faces to the ground: 

“O, Pimos! O, my children! I am 
your Great Father, Montezuma. Lift 
not up your hands to slay the Pale- 
face. 

“Even now I ascend up from the city 
of my people —the great city Tenochtit- 
lan—unto the bosom of the Sun. Into 
this, the city of my people, are the Pale- 
faces come, and rule in it alone ; and the 
ancient monarchy of the Nahuatlecas — 
the Kingdom of the Seven Peoples —is 
forever overthrown. At the first, I pray- 
ed, with strong crying and agony, unto 
our great god, Mexitli—the God of Bat- 
tles—for mine armies, that he would 
send them victory; but he gave them 
defeat. Nevertheless, my hope was not 
cast down: even as the mystic cactus, 
when it is cut down to the ground, dieth 
not, nor withereth. 

“Then, on a time, there came upon 
me a troubled and fitful sleep, and I 
dreamed. There stood before me seven 
men, of noble mien an@ stature—the 
first an Azteca—one for all the Seven 
Peoples, the Nahuatlecas, who ruled in 
the land to the borders of great Cholula. 
But, while I was looking, there came a 
Pale-face, and touched the Seven, and 
they vanished utterly, so that their names 
were forgotten on earth. Then I cried 
aloud, in my grief for my beloved Az- 
tecas, and awoke. But, when I slept 
again, behold, the Pale-face was no long- 
er the same, but was become even as 
one of my people. And, when I looked 
yet another time, the Seven were there 
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whom I beheld at the first, and the Pale- 
face was gone, but they bore his names. 

“When I awoke, and my eyes were 
opened, and I saw clearly, I commanded 
mine armies, and said to them, ‘Make 
no longer war upon the Pale-face, for ye 
shall not prosper, for ye are of one 
blood.’ But they would not hearken. 
They stopped their ears ; they ran upon 
me; they stoned me with stones, for 
their hatred to the Pale-face. I was a 
friend toward him, and for that I died at 
mine own people’s hands; and, even 
now, I ascend up into the bosom of the 
Sun. * 

“Ye and the Pale- face have one God 
—the God by whom we live—omni- 
present, that knoweth all thoughts, and 
giveth all gifts — without whom, man is 
as nothing. Ye are of one blood; but, 
through him, ye shall walk in great and 
continual sorrow. 

“O, Pimos!—O, my unhappy chil- 
dren !—mine eyes are filled with tears 
for you, when they see the things which 
ye shall suffer before ye shall come to 
me at the last. The Pale-face is proud; 
he is great; he is strong. Ye are weak; 
ye see not far; ye are vindictive. He 
can not stoop to you. He does you 
wrong ; and ye, in your littleness, avenge 
yourselves two-fold, and then he makes 
no ending but with your death. 

“O, Pimos!—O, my unhappy chil- 
dren!—my heart is filled with bitter 
grief for you, when it remembers the 
things which ye shall yet suffer. Each 
circling year, when I look down upon 
you from the bosom of the gorgeous 
Sun, I shall see your little tribe grow 
less. Ye are dearer to me even than 
they of the city of my people —the great 
city, Tenochtitlan—because ye left not 
sacred Aztlan. But make no longer war 
upon the Pale-face. Remember what 
our holy men have said: ‘Keep peace 
with all; bear injuries with humility; 





*The reader of Aztec history will perceive the 
slight anachronism of the legend. 
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God, who sees, will avenge you.’ So 
long as the sacred Gila rolls down his 
waters toward the All-mother of Oceans, 
so long shall God watch over you in 
heaven, and so long shall ye have, in 
your Great Father, an advocate, to plead 
for your weakness and your littleness. 
Be ye steadfast. The trees which ye 
see on yonder desert take no root, and 
are beaten and broken in every wind; 
but behold the lordly pitahaya, which 
sends down his roots deep, and makes 
the desert glorious with his sap and his 
greenness. 

“ And when, at the last, your sufferings 
are too hard for you, I will come to you 
in the chariot of the rising Sun, and ye 
shall escape from your sorrows. In the 
bosom of the gorgeous Sun there are 
many abodes ; and thither shall ye come 
to me, at the last. There shall your souls 
enter into the shining clouds— which 
float alway before God, in Paradise — 
and into the singing-birds which dwell 
there. There shall ye see, also, the 
Pale - face. 

“O, Pimos !—O, my children !—heark- 
en well unto the words which I speak. 
When the evil days come up6dn you, ye 
shall certainly look for my coming in 
the chariot of the rising Sun, and set a 
watchman to watch for every village. 
Let the doors of your wigwams look to- 
ward the Morning, and let them not be 
closed, for sad will it be with that one 
who shall not be ready at my coming.” 

When he finished speaking, the Sun 
was setting, as you see, yonder, now; 
and the Pimos heard a strong rushing, 
as at the first, and, when they looked up, 
they beheld a swift and shadowy figure, 
which winged its way toward the setting 
Sun. * 





*I care not to argue whether the Pimos are, or are 
not, of Aztec descent. It is sufficient for my purposes 
that they steadfastly believe it, and are looking for 
the second coming of Montezuma; and invariably 
make their doors open to the east, as I have abun- 
dantly seen for myself. Torquemada believed they 
were Aztec ; Coronado believed it; Pedro Font as- 
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As old Miliano concluded, in his bro- 
ken Spanish, the story—of which the 
foregoing is a somewhat embellished 
translation—the sun was setting. While 
we had sat beneath the mesguite bush, 
the sky had clouded over, and just then 
there fell a little shower between us and 
the sun. The falling luminary looked 
through a chink in the clouds, and, shin- 
ing through the wonderful tropic air of 
Arizona, turned all that rain into blood; 
and then the river Gila, with its long and 
winding thread of green, and those im- 
measurable dead plains, with their gor- 
geous shafts of emerald, and all the 
encompassing mountains, were, for a 
moment, red-lighted with imposing and 
solemn grandeur—as if an angel, great 
and glorious with the radiance of Para- 
dise, swung already in the heavens the 
fiaming fire-brand of doom. 

For several minutes we sat beneath 


the mesquite, contemplating, in silence, 
a scene which, to me, seemed like a pre- 
lude to the ushering in of eternity. I 


looked at old Miliano. Could it be, per- 
haps, that the soul of the old man, weary 
and sick with watching, was exulting in 
the belief that to-morrow’s sun would 
bring him sweet release? Alas, I trow 
not; for, presently, he wreathed his skin- 
ny face into a most exquisitely hideous 
smile, held out his hand, and asked for 
a piece of tobacco. For once in my life, 
I sincerely regretted that I did not use 
the insane weed, for I should have given 
him all I possessed. 

Then I arose, musing, and walked on, 





serted it: but Mr. Bartlett rejects the theory on lin- 
guistic grounds. I do not know how thorough was 
his investigation ; but he certainly seems not to have 
learned that they looked for the coming of Montezu- 
ma, nor even to have noticed the singular fact re- 
specting their doors. 
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alone, down my long way westward. O, 
too credulous and superstitious Pimo: 
by your constancy you rebuke the Pale- 
face!* But, sad would be the face of 
Montezuma, if he came. You once were 
happy. Who breught you this—your 
ceaseless, dull pain, and your unrest and 
vague groping, and your despair? God 
grant, O Pimos! that the words of your 
Great Father may be true words, so that, 
in another and better world, the Pale- 
face may requite with justice some of the 
wrongs he has done you in this; and so 
that both you and he may live again those 
lives which have been so useless, and 
which have cost us so much bitter, bit- 
ter, bitter contrition ! 

As I passed through the streets of a 
village, the inhabitants were sitting be- 
neath their humble arbors to take the 
breeze of the evening. Many of them 
had painted streaks of red ochre beneath 
their eyes, so that they seemed to weep in- 
cessantly tears ofblood. Nevercan I for- 
get the dull and stolid sorrow with which 
those big, black faces — descended from 
a'once mighty race, ancient, perhaps, al- 
ready when the Old World was young, 
but touched now by the thickening mis- 
eries and the ever-recurring degradations 
and melancholy of three hundred years 
with yet duller and darker lineaments — 
looked out upon a restless and unhappy 
wanderer, sprung from a race which the 
wind blew yesterday over the sea; stray- 
ing from the far-off East to molest with 
questions their ancient solitary customs 
and their immutability. 





* This was before the recent reported outbreak, up 
to which they boasted that the blood of a Pale-face 
had never been spilled with the countenance of the 
tribe. It would seem almost as if, rendered desperate 
by the trickeries and villainies of certain Whites who 
prey on them, they had resolved to wait no longer, 
but to take their deliverance into their own hands. 
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SUBDUED tone of conversation, 
A and the absence of cigar- smoke, 
and boot-heels, at the windows of the 
Wingdam stage-coach, made it evident 
that one of the inside passengers was a 
woman. A disposition on the part of 
loungers, at the stations, to congregate 
before the window, and some concern in 
regard to the appearance of coats, hats, 
and collars, further indicated that she 
was lovely. Allof which Mr. Jack Ham- 
lin, on the box-seat, noted with the smile 
of cynical philosophy. Not that he de- 
preciated the sex, but that he recognized 
therein a deceitful element, the pursuit 
of which sometimes drew mankind away 
from the equally uncertain blandishments 
of poker—of which it may be remarked 
that Mr. Hamlin was a professional ex- 
ponent. 

So that, when he placed his narrow 
boot on the wheel and leaped down, he 
did not even glance at the window from 
which a green veil was fluttering, but 
lounged up and down with that listless 
and grave indifference of his class, which 
was, perhaps, the next thing to good- 
breeding. His closely buttoned figure, 
and self-contained air, were in marked 
contrast to the other passengers, and 
their feverish restlessness, and boister- 
ous emotion; and even Bill Masters, a 
graduate of Harvard, with his slovenly 
dress, his overflowing vitality, his in- 
tense appreciation of lawlessness and 
barbarism, and his mouth filled with 
crackers and cheese, I fear, cut but an 
unromantic figure beside this lonely cal- 
culator of chances, with his pale Greek 
face, and Homeric gravity. 

The driver called “all aboard,” and 
Mr. Hamlin returned to the coach. His 
foot was upon the wheel, and his face 
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raised to the level of the open window, 
when, at the same moment, what appear- 
ed to him to be the finest eyes in the 
world, suddenly met his. He quietly 
dropped down again, addressed a few 
words to one of the inside passengers, 
effected an exchange of seats, and as 
quietly took his place inside. Mr. Ham- 
lin never allowed his philosophy to in- 
terfere with decisive and prompt action. 

I fear that this irruption of Jack cast 
some restraint upon the other passen- 
gers —particularly those who were mak- 
ing themselves most agreeable to the 
lady. One of them leaned forward, and 
apparently conveyed to her information 
regarding Mr. Hamlin’s profession, in a 
single epithet. Whether Mr. Hamlin 
heard it, or whether he recognized if 
the informant a distinguished jurist, from 
whom, but a few evenings before, he had 
won several thousand dollars, I can not 
say. His colorless face betrayed no sign ; 
his black eyes, quietly observant, glanc- 
ed indifferently past the legal gentleman, 
and rested on the much more pleasing 
features of his neighbor. An Indian 
stoicism—said to be an inheritance from 
his maternal ancestor—stood him in good 
service, until the rolling wheels rattled 
upon the river-gravel at Scott’s Ferry, 
and the stage drew up at the Interna- 
tional Hotel, for dinner. The legal gen- 
tleman and a Member of Congress leap- 
ed out, and stood ready to assist the 
descending goddess, while Colonel Star- 
bottle, of Siskiyou, took charge of her 
parasol and shawl. In this multiplicity 
of attention, there was a momentary 
confusion and delay. Jack Hamlin qui- 
etly opened the opposite door of the 
coach, took the lady’s hand —with that 
decision and positiveness which a hesi- 
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tating and undecided sex know how to 
admire—and in an instant had dexter- 
ously and gracefully swung her to the 
ground, and again lifted her to the plat- 
form. An audible chuckle on the box, I 
fear, came from that other cynic, “ Yuba 
Bill,” the driver. ‘“ Look keerfully arter 
that baggage, Kernel,” said the express- 
man, with affected concern, as he looked 
after Colonel Starbottle, gloomily bring- 
ing up the rear of the triumphant proces- 
sion to the waiting-room. 

Mr. Hamlin did not stay for dinner. 
His horse was already saddled, and 
awaiting him. He dashed over the ford, 
up the gravelly hill, and out into the 
dusty perspective of the Wingdam Road, 
like one leaving an unpleasant fancy be- 
hind him. The inmates of dusty cabins 


by the road-side shaded their eyes with 
their hands, and looked after him, recog- 
nizing the man by his horse, and specu- 
lating what “was up with Comanche 
Jack.” Yet much of this interest center- 


ed in the horse, in a community where 
the time made by “ French Pete’s” mare, 
in his run from the Sheriff of Calaveras, 
eclipsed all concern in the ultimate fate 
of that worthy. 

The sweating flanks of his gray at 
length recalled him to himself. He 
checked his speed, and, turning into a 
by-road — sometimes used as a cut-off — 
trotted leisurely along, the reins hang- 
ing listlessly from his fingers. As he 
rode on, the character of the landscape 
changed, and became more pastoral. 
Openings in groves of pine and syca- 
more disclosed some rude attempts at 
cultivation—a flowering vine trailed over 
the porch of one cabin, and a woman 
rocked her cradled babe under the roses 
of another. A little farther on, Mr. Ham- 
lin came upon some bare-legged chil- 
dren, wading in the willowy creek, and 
so wrought upon them with a badinage 
peculiar to himself that they were em- 
boldened to climb up his horse’s legs 
and over his saddle, until he was fain to 
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develop an exaggerated ferocity of de- 
meanor, and to escape, leaving behind 
some kisses and coin. And then, ad- 
vancing deeper into the woods, where all 
signs of habitation failed, he began to 
sing — uplifting a tenor so singularly 
sweet, and shaded by a pathos so gsubdu- 
ing and tender, that I wot the robins and 
linnets stopped to listen. Mr. Hamlin’s 
voice was not cultivated; the subject of 
his song was some sentimental lunacy, 
borrowed from the negro minstrels, but 
there was some occult quality of tone 
and expression that thrilled through all 
a spirit inexpressibly touching. Indeed, 
it was a wonderful sight to see this sen- 
timental blackleg, with a pack of cards 
in his pocket and a revolver at his back, 
sending his voice before him through the 
dim woods with a plaint about his * Nel- 
ly’s grave,” in a way that overflowed the 
eyes of the listener. A sparrow-hawk, 
fresh from his sixth victim, possibly rec- 
ognizing in Mr. Hamlin a kindred spirit, 
stared at him in surprise, and was fain 
to confess the superiority of man. With 
a superior predatory capacity, Ze couldn't 
sing. 

But Mr. Hamlin presently found him- 
self again on the high-road, and at his 
former pace. Ditches and banks of grav- 
el, denuded hill-sides, stumps, and de- 
cayed trunks of trees took the place of 
woodland and ravine, and indicated his 
approach to civilization. Then achurch- 
steeple came in sight, and he knew that 
he had reached home. In a tew mo- 
ments he was clattering down the single 
narrow street, that lost itself in a chaotic 
ruin of races, ditches. and tailings at the 
foot of the hill, and dismounted before 
the gilded windows of the * Magnolia” 
saloon. Passing through the long bar- 
room, he pushed opena green-baize door, 
entered a dark passage, opened another 
door with a pass-key, and found himself 
inadimly lighted room, whose furniture, 
though elegant and costly for the locali- 


ty, showed signs of abuse. The inlaid 
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centre-table was overlaid with stained 
disks that were not contemplated in the 
original design. The embroidered arm- 
chairs were discolored, and the green- 
velvet lounge on which Mr. Hamlin threw 
himself, was soiled at the foot with the 
red soil of Wingdam. 

Mr. Hamlin did not sing in his cage. 
He lay still, looking at a highly colored 
painting above him, representing a young 
creature of opulent charms. It occurred 
to him then, for the first time, that he 
had never seen exactly that kind of a 
woman, and that, if he should, he would 
not, probably, fall in love with her. Per- 
haps he was thinking of another style of 
beauty. But just then some one knock- 
edatthedoor. Without rising, he pulled 
a cord that apparently shot back a bolt ; 
for the door swung open, and a man en- 
tered. 

The new-comer was broad-shouldered 
and robust—a vigor not borne out in 


the face, which, though handsome, was 
singularly weak, and disfigured by dissi- 


pation. He appeared to be also under 
the influence of liquor, for he started on 
seeing Mr. Hamlin, and said, “I thought 
Kate was here ;’”’ stammered, and seem- 
ed confused and embarrassed. 

Mr. Hamlin smiled the smile which he 
had before worn on the Wingdam coach, 
and sat up, quite refreshed, and ready 
for business. 

“You didn’t come up on the stage,” 
continued the new-comer, “did you?” 

“No,” replied Hamlin; “I left it at 
Scott’s Ferry. It isn’t due for half an 
hour yet. But how’s luck, Brown?” 

“ D— bad,” said Brown, his face sud- 
denly assuming an expression of weak 
despair: “I’m cleaned out again. Jack,” 
he continued, in a whining tone, that 
formed a pitiable contrast to his bulky 
figure, “can’t you help me with a hun- 
dred till to-morrow’s clean-up? You see 
I’ve got to send money home to the old 
woman, and — you've won ewenty times 
that amount from me.’ 
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The conclusion was, perhaps, not en- 
tirely logical, but Jack overlooked it, and 
handed the sum to his visitor. “The 
old-woman business is about played out, 
Brown,” he added, by way of commen- 
tary; “why don’t you say you want to 
buck agin’ faro? You know you ain’t 
married !” ‘ 

“Fact, sir,” said Brown, with a sud- 
den gravity, as if the mere contact of the 
gold with the palm of the hand had im- 
parted some dignity to his frame. “I’ve 
got a wife—a d—— good one, too, if I 
do say it—in the States. It’s three 
year since I’ve seen her, and a year 
since I’ve writ to her. When things is 
about straight, and we get down to the 
lead, I’m going to send for her.” 

“And Kate?” queried Mr. Hamlin, 
with his previous smile. 

Mr. Brown, of Calaveras, essayed an 
archness of glance, to cover his confu- 
sion, which his weak face and whisky- 
muddled intellect but poorly carried out, 
and said: 

“ D—— it, Jack, a man must have a 
little liberty, you know. But come, what 
do you say to a little game? Give usa 
show to double this hundred.” 

Jack Hamlin looked curiously at his 
fatuous friend. Perhaps he knew that 
the man was predestined to lose the 
money, and preferred that it should flow 
back into his own coffers, rather than 
any other. He nodded his head, and 
drew his chair toward the table. At the 
same moment, there came a rap upon 
the door. 

“Tt’s Kate,” said Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Hamlin shot back the bolt, and the 
door opened. But for the first time in 
his life, he staggered to his feet, utterly 
unnerved and abashed, and for the first 
time in his life, the hot blood crimsoned 
his colorless cheeks to his forehead. For 
before him stood the lady he had lifted 
from the Wingdam coach, whom Brown 
—dropping his cards with a hysterical 
laugh — greeted as 
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“My old woman, by thunder!” 

They say that Mrs. Brown burst into 
tears, and reproaches of her husband. 
I saw her, in 1857, at Marysville, and 
disbelieve the story. And the Wing- 
dam Chronicle, of the next week, under 
the head of “ Touching Reunion,” said: 
“One of those beautiful and touching 
incidents, peculiar to California life, oc- 
curred, last week, in our city. The wife 
of one of Wingdam’s eminent pioneers, 
tired of the effete civilization of the East, 
and its inhospitable climate, resolved to 
join her noble husband, upon these gold- 
en shores. Without informing him of 
her intention, she undertook the long 
journey, and arrived last week. The joy 
of the husband may be easier imagined 
than described. The meeting is said to 
have been indescribably affecting. We 
trust her example may be followed.” 


Whether owing to Mrs. Brown’s in- 


fluence, or to some more successful spec- 
ulations, Mr. Brown’s financial fortune, 
from that day, steadily improved. He 
bought out his partners in the “ Nip and 
Tuck” lead, with money said to have 
been won at poker, a week or two after 
his wife’s arrival, but which rumor, adopt- 
ing Mrs. Brown’s theory that Brown had 
forsworn the gaming-table, alleged to 
have been furnished by Mr. Jack Ham- 
lin. He built and furnished the “ Wing- 
dam House,” which pretty Mrs. Brown’s 
great popularity kept overflowing with 
guests. He was elected to the Assem- 
bly, and gave largess to churches. A 
street in Wingdam was named in his 
honor. 

Yet, it was noted that in proportion as 
he waxed wealthy and fortunate, he grew 
pale, thin, and anxious. As his wife’s 
popularity increased, he became fretful 
and impatient. The most uxorious of 
husbands —he was absurdly jealous. If 
he did not interfere with his wife’s social 
liberty, it was because—it was malicious- 
ly whispered — that his first and only at- 
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tempt was met by an outburst from Mrs. 
Brown that terrified him into silence. 
Much of this kind of gossip came from 
those of her own sex whom she had 
supplanted in the chivalrous attentions 
of Wingdam: which, like most popular 
chivalry, was devoted to an admiration 
of power, whether of masculine force or 
feminine beauty. It should be remem- 
bered, too, in her extenuation, that, since 
her arrival, she had been the unconscious 
priestess of a mythological worship, per- 
haps not more ennobling to her woman- 
hood than that which distinguished an 
older Greek democracy. I think that 
Brown was dimly conscious of this. But 
his only confidant was Jack Hamlin, 
whose infelix reputation naturally pre- 
cluded any open intimacy with the fami- 
ly, and whose visits were infrequent. 

It was midsummer, and a moonlit 
night; and Mrs. Brown, very rosy, large- 
eyed, and pretty, sat upon the piazza, 
erijoying the fresh incense of the mount- 
ain breeze, and, it is to be feared, anoth- 
er incense, which was not so fresh, nor 
quite as innocent. Beside her sat Colo- 
nel Starbottle and Judge Boompointer, 
and a later addition to her court, in the 
shape of a foreign tourist. She was in 
good spirits. 

“What do you see down the road?” 
inquired the gallant Colonel, who had 
been conscious, for the last few min- 
utes, that Mrs. Brown’s attention was 
diverted. 

“Dust,” said Mrs. Brown, with a 
sigh. “Only Sister Anne’s ‘flock of 
sheep.’ ” 

The Colonel, whose literary recollec- 
tions did not extend farther back than 
last week’s paper, took a more practical 
view. “It ain’t sheep,” he continued ; 
“it’s a horseman. Judge, ain’t that Jack 
Hamlin’s gray?” 

But the Judge didn’t know; and, as 
Mrs. Brown suggested, the air was 
growing too cold for further investiga- 
tions, they retired to the parlor. 
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Mr. Brown was in the stable, where 
he generally retired after dinner. Per- 
haps it was to show his contempt for his 
wife’s companions; perhaps, like other 
weak natures, he found pleasure in the 
exercise of absolute power over inferior 
animals. He had a certain gratification 
in the training of a chestnut mare, whom 
he could beat or caress as pleased him, 
which he couldn’t do with Mrs. Brown. 
It was here that he recognized a certain 
gray horse which had just come in, and, 
looking a little farther on, found his rider. 
Brown’s greeting was cordial and hearty; 
Mr. Hamlin’s somewhat restrained. But 
at Brown’s urgent request, he followed 
him up the back-stairs, to a narrow cor- 
ridor, and thence to a small room look- 
ing out upon the stable-yard. It was 
plainly furnished with a bed, a table, a 
few chairs, and a rack for guns and 
whips. 

“This yer’s my home, Jack,” said 
Brown, with a’sigh, as he threw himself 
upon the bed, and motioned his compan- 
ion toachair. “Her room’s t’other end 
of the haJl. It’s mor’n six months since 
we've lived together, or met, except at 
meals. It’s mighty rough papers on the 
head of the house—ain’t it?” he said, 
with a forced laugh. “But I’m glad to 
see ye, Jack, d—— glad,” and he reach- 
ed from the bed, and again shook the 
unresponsive hand of Jack Hamlin. 

“TI brought ye up here, for I didn’t 
want to talk in the stable; though, for 
the matter of that, it’s all round town. 
Don’t strike a light. We can talk here 
in the moonshine. Put up your feet on 
that winder, and sit here beside me. 
Thar’s whisky in.that jug.” 

Mr. Hamlin did not avail himself of 
the information. Brown, of Calaveras, 


turned his face to the wall, and contin- 
ued: 

“If I didn’t love the woman, Jack, I 
wouldn’t mind. But it’s loving her, and 
seeing her, day arter day, goin’ on at 
this rate, and no one to put down the 
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brake: that’s what gits me! But I’m 
glad to see ye, Jack, d—— glad.” 

In the darkness, he groped about until 
he had found and wrung his companion’s 
hand again. He would have detained it, 
but Jack slipped it into the buttoned 
breast of his coat, and asked, listlessly, 
“ How long has this been going on?” 

“Ever since she came here; ever 
since the day she walked into the Mag- 
nolia. I was a fool then; Jack, I’ma fool 
now; but I didn’t know how much I 
loved her till then. And she hasn’t been 
the same woman sence. 

“ But that ain’t all, Jack; and it’s what 
I wanted to see you about, and I’m glad 
you’ve come. It ain’t that she doesn’t 
love me any more; it ain’t that she fools 
with every chap that comes along, for, 
perhaps, I staked her love and lost it, 
as I did every thing else at the Magno- 
lia; and, perhaps, foolin’ is nateral to 
some women, and thar ain’t no great 
harm done, ’cept to the fools. But, 
Jack, I think—I think she loves some- 
body else. Don’t move, Jack; don’t 
move; if your pistol hurts ye, take it 
off. 

“Tt’s been more’n six months now 
that she’s seemed unhappy and lone- 
some, and kinder nervous and scared 
like. And, sometimes, I’ve ketched her 
lookin’ at me sort of timid and pitying. 
And she writes to somebody. And, for 
the last week, she’s been gathering her 
own things—trinkets, and furbelows, 
and jew’lry—and, Jack, I think she’s 
goin’ off. I could stand all but that. 
To have her steal away like a thief ——” 
He put his face downward to the pil- 
low, and, for a few moments, there was 
no sound but the ticking of a clock on 
the mantel. Mr. Hamlin lit a cigar, and 
moved to the open window. The moon 
no longer shone in the room, and the 
bed and its occupant were in shadow. 
“What shall I do, Jack?” said the voice 
from the darkness. 

The answer came promptly and clear- 
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ly from the window-side: “Spot the 
man, and kill him on sight.” 

“But, Jack?” 

“ He’s took the risk!” 

“ But will that bring Aer back?” 

Jack did not reply, but moved from 
the window toward the door. 

“Don’t go yet, Jack; light the candle, 
and sit by the table. It’s a comfort to 
see ye, if nothin’ else.” 

Jack hesitated, and then complied. 
He drew a pack of cards from his pock- 
et and shuffled them, glancing at the 
bed. But Brown’s face was turned to 
the wall. When Mr. Hamlin had shuf- 
fled the cards, he cut them, and dealt 
one card on the opposite side of the ta- 
ble and toward the bed, and another on 
his side of the table, for himself. The 
first was a deuce; his own card, a king. 
He then shuffled and cut again. This 
time “dummy” had a queen, and him- 
self a four-spot. Jack brightened up for 
the third deal. It brought his adversa- 
ry a deuce, and himself a king again. 
“Two out of three,” said Jack, audibly. 

“What's that, Jack?” said Brown. 

“Nothing.” 

Then Jack tried his hand with dice; 
but he always threw sixes, and his im- 
aginary opponent aces. The force of 
habit is sometimes confusing. 

Meanwhile, some magnetic influence 
in Mr. Hamlin’s presence, or the ano- 
dyne of liquor, or both, brought surcease 
of sorrow, and Brown slept. Mr. Ham- 
lin moved his chair to the-window, and 
looked out on the town of Wingdam, 
now sleeping peacefully —its harsh out- 
lines softened and subdued, its glaring 
colors mellowed and sobered in the 
moonlight that flowed over all. In the 
hush he could hear the gurgling of water 
in the ditches, and the sighing of the 
pines beyond the hill. Then he looked 
up at the firmament, and, as he did so, 
a star shot across the twinkling field. 
Presently another, and then another. 
The phenomenon suggested to Mr. Ham- 
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lin a fresh augury. If, in another fifteen 
minutes, another star should fall " 
He sat there, watch in hand, for twice 
that time, but the phenomenon was not 
repeated. 

The clock struck two, and Brown still 
slept. Mr. Hamlin approached the ta- 
ble, and took from his pocket a letter, 
which he read by the flickering candle- 
light. It contained only a single line, 
written in pencil, in a woman’s hand: 

“Be at the corral, with the buggy, at 
three.” 

The sleeper moved uneasily, and then 
awoke. “Are you there, Jack?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t go yet. I dreamed, just now, 
Jack—dreamed of old times. I thought 
that Sue and me was being married agin, 
and that the parson, Jack, was — who do 
you think ?— you!” 

The gambler laughed, and seated him- 
self on the bed—the paper still in his 
hand. 

“Tt’s a good sign, ain’t it?” queried 
Brown. 

“T reckon. Say, old man, hadn’t you 
better get up?” 

The “old man,” thus affectionately 
appealed to, rose, with the assistance of 
Hanlin’s outstretched hand. 

“Smoke?” 

Brown mechanically took the proffered 
cigar. 

“Light?” 

Jack had twisted the letter into a spi- 
ral, lit it, and held it for his companion. 
He continued to hold it until it was con- 
sumed, and dropped the fragment—a 
fiery star—from the open window. He 
watched it as it fell, and then returned to 
his friend. 

“Old man,” he said, placing his hands 
upon Brown’s shoulders, “‘in ten min- 
utes I'll be on the road, and gone like 
that spark. We won’t see each other 
agin; but, before I go, take a fool’s ad- 
vice: sell out all you've got, take your 
wife with you, and quit the country. It 
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ain’t no place for you, norher. Tell her 
she must go; make her go, if she won’t. 
Don’t whine because you can’t be a 
saint, and she ain’t an angel. Be a 
man-——and treat her like a woman. 
Don’t be a d—— fool. Good-by.” 

He tore himself from Brown’s grasp, 
and leaped down the stairs like a deer. 
At the stable-door he collared the half- 
sleeping hostler, and backed him against 
the wall. “Saddle my horse in two min- 
utes,or ’ll—” The ellipsis was fright- 
fully suggestive. 

“The missis said you was to have the 
buggy,” stammered the man. 

“D—n the buggy!” 

The horse was saddled as fast as the 
nervous hands of the astounded hostler 
could manipulate buckle and strap. 

“Is any thing up, Mr. Hamlin?” said 
the man, who, like all his class, admired 
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the 4/an of his fiery patron, and was re- 
ally concerned in his welfare. 

“Stand aside!” 

The man fell back. With an oath, a 
bound, and clatter, Jack was into the 
road. Inanother moment, to the man’s 
half-awakened eyes, he was but a mov- 
ing cloud of dust in the distance, toward 
which a star just loosed from its breth- 
ren was trailing a stream of fire. 

But, early that morning, the dwellers 
by the Wingdam turnpike, miles away, 
heard a voice, pure as a sky-lark’s, sing- 
ing afield. They who were asleep, turned 
over on their rude couches to dream of 
youth, and love, and olden days. Hard- 
faced men and anxious gold-seekers, al- 
ready at work, ceased their labors and 
leaned upon their picks, to listen to a 
romantic vagabond ambling away against 
the rosy sunrise. 
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THE HOoLy GRAIL, AND OTHER PoEMsS. By 
Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 


We are quite prepared to hear that Mr. 
Tennyson’s late work is inferior to its prede- 
cessors ; having, if we mistake not, heard the 
like criticism on most of his previous per- 
formances. Certainly, the fact that he has 
chosen a theme which he has once before 
successfully treated, is quite enough for his 
undoing with a good many critics, who gen- 
erally object to reiterate praise, and incline 
to a belief in sporadic genius. Yet, perhaps, 
there is no other reason why, having made 
the Arthurian themes his own, and the text 
for his noblest ethics, he should henceforth 
abandon them. By so doing, he might show 
more versatility, but scarcely that truthful- 
ness to his art which is one of his finest char- 
acteristics. 

Nor is it altogether strange that Mr. Ten- 
nyson makes use of these twilight myths of 
English history, as a medium of communica- 
tion with that garish world of to-day with 
which he has so little personal contact, and 
of which he has not the highest opinion. 
Even his more modern heroes have the Ar- 
thurian vagueness and distance. ‘* Enoch 
Arden”’ is an uncrowned ‘‘ Arthur,’’ and the 
youthful subject of the noble Zz Afemoriam 
might have died ages ago, for all the person- 
al sympathy we have in him. Something of 
the exclusiveness of the college cloister still 
clings to our poet: an experience of books, 
rather than of men, fastidiousness of culture, 
and the reserve of a sensitive organization, 
have kept him the most isolated of the-great 
Singers. And being apt to deal with ab- 
stract Right and Wrong, and abstract Men 
and Women, he is, perhaps, right in putting 
them in the background, and out of reach of 
the realism of to-day. 

But if Mr. Tennyson’s characters are limit- 


ed in quantity, they are not limited in qual- 
ity. The heroes of the /dy/s and the Holy 
Grail are demigods of the Homeric outline, 
albeit with a slight mixture of modern senti- 
ment in their filling up. And the quality of 
the Arthurian romance, as read and illus- 
trated by Mr. Tennyson, mingles the real 
and supernatural in their characters as freely 
as in the Homeric epic. 

The Holy Grail and Other Poems is a con- 
tinuation of the /dy/s, although the continuity 
is puzzling, and what might be called the 
second volume, really contains the first chap- 
ter of the first volume. The story of the 
guilty loves of ‘*Guinevere”’ and ‘Lance- 
lot,’’ which, the reader will remember, is 
suggested in Z/aine and concluded in Guin- 
evere, is here divided, and the Holy Grail 
and Pelleas and Ettare take position between 
Elaine and Guinevere. In other words, the 
Knights of the Round Table are scattered in 
the quest of the Holy Grail, and some per- 
ish. ‘*Galahad’’ (whose story is half told 
in one of Tennyson’s earlier poems) finds the 
Grail, and passes to the spiritual city ; ‘‘ Per- 
cival’’ becomes a recluse, and ‘‘ Pelleas,’’ a 
young knight, and later addition to the Ta- 
ble, is betrayed by ‘‘ Ettare ’’—a pale copy of 
the very vivid ** Vivien”? of the Z@y/s—whom 
he had believed to be as ‘‘pure as Guin- 
evere.’’? His eyes being opened to the real 
quality of his mistress, and her model— his 
ideal Queen—he fights with ‘ Lancelot,” 
and is brought before the Queen, who recoils 
from his accusing looks, and 


** Looked hard upon her lover, he on her; 
And each foresaw the dolorous day to be: 
And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey, 
Then a long silence came upon the hall 
And Modred thought, ‘ The time is hard at hand.’” 


The reader can supply part of the sequel 
in Guinevere s the rest is told in the Jassing 
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of Arthur, which includes and concludes with 
the Mort d’Arthur—the beautiful fragment 
published in a previous volume, and now re- 
printed in its proper place. 

The Coming of Arthur comes late to those 
who had already read the /év/s, and to 
whom the genesis of their **blameless’’ hero 
has little of intrinsic interest—or, indeed, 
much to justify the three or four hundred 
lines that tell what has been already told in 
Guinevere, in these four: 

“There came a day as still as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 


Of dark Dundagil, by the Cornish Sea, 
And that was Arthur —” 


Yet the reader will accept the somewhat 
confusing genealogy for the sake of this pref- 
atory description of the country subdued by 
that eminent British Pioneer, King Arthur, 
pictured, perhaps, with something of the pi- 
oneer extravagance : 


“ And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 
And none or few to scare or chase the beast ; 

So that wild dog, and wolf, and boar, and bear 

Came night and day, and rooted in the fields, 

And wallow’d in the gardens of the king. 

And ever and anon the wolf would steal 

The children and devour, but now and then, 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat 

To human sucklings ; and the children, housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 

And mock their foster-mother on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up to wolf-like men, 
And King Leodogran 
Groan’d for the Roman legions here again, 

And Cexsar’s eagle : then his brother king, 

Rience, assail’d him: last a heathen horde, 

Reddening the sun with smoke, and earth with 

blood, 

And on the spike that split the mother’s heart 

Spitting the child, brake on him, till, amazed, 

He knew not whither he should turn for aid.” 


Worse than the wolves. 


In the Quest, the poet rises to his true 
stature, with a spiritual vision as wonderful 
as his former sentimental contemplation of 
the earthly passions of his heroes was noble. 
His verse takes upon itself that royal sim- 
plicity which so charmed us in the Zd1/s, 
His pictures shine through a cloud of incense 
that would be half Romish, and wholly sen- 
suous, but for the calm sweep of his measure, 
To liken this 
blank verse to the swing of a censer, or the 


and his dignity of epithet. 


movement of one of Mozart’s masses, per- 
haps is but to adopt the common weakness 
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of describing good poetry by bad, and to 
give no idea of the almost realistic simplicity 
which distinguishes it. Surely, there is no 
‘‘failure’’ here. Lines like the following 
may remind the reader of similar passages in 
the /déy/s, and suggest a ‘*mannerism,”’ but 
only as the resemblance of one sunset to an- 
other is ‘*mannerism”’ in the sky and air, 
and no further: 


“On either hand, as far as eye could sce, 

A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 

Part black, part whiten’d with the bones of men, 

Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 

Had built a way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea. 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge, 

And every bridge as quickly as he crost 

Sprang into fire and vanish’d, tho’ I yearn’d 

To follow ; and thrice above him all the heavens 

Open’d and blazed with thunder such as seem’d 

Shoutings of all the sons of God : and first 

At once I saw him far on the great Sea, 

In silver-shining armor starry-clear ; 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Clothed in white samite or a luminous cloud. 

And with exceeding swiftness ran the boat, 

If boat it were—I saw not whence it came. 

And when the heavens open'd and blazed again 

Roaring, I saw him like a silver star— 

And had he set the sail, or had the beat 

Become a living creature clad with wings? 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then in a moment when they blazed again 

Opening, I saw the least of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 

I saw the spiritual city and ali her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints— 

Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 

A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was tue Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see.” 

The blameless “ Arthur’? seems to have 
become conservative, and does not take part 
in the Quest, but warns his knights that they 
shall, many of them, 

¢ — follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire.” 
Among those who undertake the Ques? 1s our 
old friend, * Lancelot,’’ whose story, told by 
himself, is perhaps the most consistent, and 
in itself a perfect idyl: 
“ My madness came upon me as of old, 

And whipt me into waste fields far away ; 

There was T beaten down by little men, 

Mean knights, to whom the moving of my sword 


And shadow of my spear had been enow 
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To scare them from me once; and then I came 

All in my folly to the naked shore, 

Wide flats, where nothing but coarse grasses grew ; 

But such a blast, my King, began to blow, 

So loud a blast along the shore and sea, 

Ve could not hear the waters for the blast, 

Tho’ heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea 

Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 

Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 

Were shaken with the motion and the sound. 

And blackening in the sea-foam sway’d a boat, 

Half swallow’d in it, anchor’d with a chain ; 

And in my madness to myself I said, 

*I will embark and | will lose myself, 

And in the great sea wash away my sin.’ 

I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat. 

Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars ; 

And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 

1 heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 

Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! there was none 

Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 

Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 

There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 

Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 

Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between ; 

And, when I would have smitten them, heard a 
voice, 

* Doubt not, go forward ; if thou doubt, the beasts 

Will tear thee piecemeal ;’ then with violence 

The sword was dash’d from out my hand, and fell. 

And up into the sounding hall I past ; 

But nothing in the sounding hall I saw, 

No bench nor table, painting on the wall 

Or shield of knight; only the rounded moon 

Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

But always in the quiet house I heard, 

Clear as a lark, high o’er me asa lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward: up I climb’d a thousand steps 

With pain: as in a dream I seem’d to climb 

Forever: at the last I reach’d a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 

*Glory, and joy, and honor to our Lord, 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail.’ 

Then in my madness I essay’d the door ; 

It gave, and thro’ a stormy glare, a heat 

As from a seven-times-heated furnace, I, 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 

With such a fierceness that I swoon’d away— 

O, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 

Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes. 

And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 

That which I saw; but what I saw was veil’d 

And cover’d; and this quest was not for me.” 


Next to the //o/y Grai/, in characteristic 
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treatment, is the Northern Farmer, New 
Style. We have already spoken of Tenny- 
son’s limited dramatis persone, and the ap- 
parent narrow range of his purely human 
experience. As the heroes of A/aud and 
Locksley Hall are but intellectual projections 
of the university, his few really life-like char- 
acters are to be found in Zhe Jay Queen, 
The Grandmother, and Northern Farmer — 
studies from nature, and apparently among 
his own tenantry. Zhe A/ay Queen is En- 
glish and modern; and a more perfect real- 
istic picture of a simple, frivolous, amiably 
selfish, village beauty does not exist in liter- 
ature, nor can its subtle satire be hidden 
in its purely sentimental dénouement. The 
Grandmother, another type of the same class, 
developed into a hard, but upright old wom- 
an, has the same satiric blending of realism 
and sentiment. The Northern Farmer, Old 
Style, shows us the male of the species —the 
British yeoman, in his hard, animal, materi- 
alistic, and utterly selfish reality. And in 
this latest collection, these English pastorals, 
that read so like satires, are completed by the 
Northern Farmer, New Style—a lineal de- 
scendant of the man who 


* Hallus voated wi’ Squoire an’ Choorch an’ Staate,”’ 


who appears now as delivering hard, worldly 
maxims to his son, to the accompaniment 


and rhythm of his 


= ’erse’s legs as they canters awaay.” 


It is a sketch taken from life; and we can 
believe that the Laureate has ridden over 
“Thornaby waaste,” or by ‘ Wrigglesby 
beck,’’ with the living objects of this admi- 
rable satire. 

The Golden Supper —a story from Boccac- 
cio, and not one of his best—the elegant in- 
coherence of Lucretius, and some smaller 
For such as it 


” 


pieces, conclude the volume. 
is, we are thankful. We take what the gods 
provide, and, admitted to the Olympian table, 
question not if the nectar is of to-day’s gather- 
ing: enough that it is betterthan our daily fare. 
It is of little consequence whether this is the 
best that Tennyson can give us, if it be the 
best that we can get. And we know of no 
other living voice that can as tunefully intone 
the liturgy of a chivalrous Past, as Alfred 
Tennyson. 
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THE Story oF A BaD Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 

The ‘bad boys’? — by which, without any 
pessimism, we mean the average healthy hu- 
man boy—will be grateful to Mr. Aldrich 
for the sympathy he has awakened in their 
behalf. In fact, the ‘*bad boy’’ has rarely 
had justice done to him—not altogether in 
the way of not coming to the gallows, for 
which he has been preordained by prophetic 
relatives—- but that the young male of the 
human species has been erroneously sup- 
posed to be differently constituted from the 
young of any other species. Possibly, Dr. 
Watts’ well-known lines, commencing, 

“Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite,” 
have done much to strengthen this popular 
misapprehension ; and, certainly, the sooner 
we learn that it is as much the disposition of 
the healthy boy to “bark and bite” as it is 
for the healthy puppy, and that God has 
something to do with it, too, the better we 
shall know how to restrain their ‘little 
hands.”’ In this regard, Hughes, Kingsley, 

Thackeray, Dickens, and, lately, Mr. Al- 

drich, have done more to give us a better un- 

derstanding of the moral nature of the young 
human animal than most of the theologians. 

But this is graver criticism than the pleas- 
ant chronicle of Master Tom Bailey should 
suggest ; and it may be that the above moral 
will escape all except the old boys who have 
outgrown their ‘*badness.’’ In which view, 
the effect of this book, on the youth to whom 
it appears to be addressed, might seem of 
dubious virtue. But we scarcely imagine 
that any boy will be impelled to burn up an 
old stage -coach, or explode rusty cannon, 
and otherwise imitate Master Tom, by reason 
of the perusal of this book —unless he al- 
ready has a tendency to such tricks—any 
more than we believe that, with this ten- 
dency, he would be restrained from it by the 
history of those very nice boys who ‘love 
their book,’? and come to a righteous, but 
premature end. 

Much of Master Tom's ‘badness’? was 
comparative, and, perhaps, thrown into un- 
fair relief by the puritanic austerity of the 
quaint New England town where he lived 
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whose inhabitants, as Mr. Aldrich neatly puts 
it, ‘‘ were many of them pure Christians every 
day of the seven, except the seventh.” But 
Master Tom had his faults, besides his dispo- 
sition to evade the Sabbath-school. He as- 
sisted in adding ‘an old stage-coach to a 
Fourth of July bonfire; he joined a secret 
society of young losels, yclept ‘‘ The Centi- 
pedes,”’ the walk of whose various feet was 
ungodly ; he aided and abetted in the setting 
off of an ancient and decayed battery of 
guns, to the midnight alarm of the people of 
Rivermouth ; he changed the signs in the 
Rivermouth streets; he ran away to go to 
sea. All of which is picturesquely, and, we 
fear, fascinatingly set forth by the author, 
with some account of his loves for a wonder- 
ful pony, who returned his affection, and a 
grown-up young lady, who didn’t. 

The characters are well drawn, though not 
so well as to divide the interest with the hero, 
who is, in fact, himself a subordinate figure 
to the incident. There is good taste, as well 
as good sense, in the treatment of the “ fight 
with Conway,” and the ingenious elision of 
merely coarse details. The love-scene, where 
Tom’s grown-up Dulcinea characteristically 
evades his passion, and settles hie sfatus by 
‘¢rumpling his hair ali over his forehead,”’ is 
natural, and half pathetic. Taken altogeth- 
er, Mr. Aldrich’s little friend stands a much 
better chance of living in literature than 
many grown-up heroes. 


Nores IN ENGLAND AND ITALY. By Mrs. 
Hawthorne. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Son. 

That the magic of Hawthorne’s name 
would attract many readers to this volume, 
and that some passages would acquire espe- 
cial interest through him, might be expected ; 
but the individual and intrinsic merit of the 
book will be a real surprise to those who learn, 
for the first time, of the intellectual compan- 
ionship he must have found in his wife. It is 
not that Mrs. Hawthorne seems to have in- 
telligently appreciated her husband’s genius 
—although she indulges in no panegyric, and 
he seldom appears, except as a modest initial 
— but that she was bright, sympathetic, poet- 
ic, and cultivated ; and in a way distinctive 
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enough to form that contrast which is popu- 
larly supposed to be essential to intellectual, 
as well as matrimonial, harmony. To have 
gone over the ground on which his footprints 
are so recent; to have touched the canvas on 
which his colors are still bright, and to have 
done this with originality, presupposes no 
mean talent. And if, at times, we discover 
some trace of Hawthorne’s influence —some 
pleasant echo of his thought —it is quite as 
much the wife’s tender and unconscious flat- 
tery as the domination of a stronger mind. 

Mrs. Hawthorne seems to have had the 
usual feminine admiration for beauty, and 
more than the usual feminine grace in ex- 
pressing that admiration. The English notes 
are fairly aglow with the enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of Gothic architecture ; but her enthu- 
siasm would often bear modifying, and her 
eloquence sometimes runs away with her 
criticism. The same quality infected her 
studies of Italian art— which have passages 
of rhetorical beauty, but often show an anal- 
ysis more ingenious than truthful. The de- 
scription of Guido’s Beatrice Cenci is a poet- 
ical and sympathetic interpretation, but is 
not, perhaps, criticism. To see in the Cenci’s 
‘*white, smooth brow, without cloud or fur- 
row of pain,’’ the hovering of ‘‘a wild, end- 
less despair,’? is to see much more than is 
evidently visible on the canvas, or than is 
certainly apparent in the description. There 
is, perhaps, less vagueness in her dealing with 
flesh and blood. ‘*The Grand Duke,’’ she 
tells us, has ‘‘that frightful, coarse, protrud- 
ing under-lip, peculiar to the imperial race of 
Austria, and formerly of Spain,’’ and thinks 
‘it is worth while to extinguish the race for 
the sake of expunging that lip, and all it sig- 
nifies ;’? and that ‘‘no man with such a mouth 
can love liberty and spiritual things.’’ 

The average reader, however, will proba- 
bly be more interested in her description of 
a visit to the homes of three poets — Byron, 
Burns, and Browning. Her picture of New- 
stead Abbey, as restored and preserved by 
Colonel Wildman, is excellent for its details, 
and her intelligent curiosity in all that con- 
cerned Lord Byron was fairly rewarded by 
some anecdotes and memorials which are 
quite new. Although Mrs. Hawthorne in- 
dulges in none of the cheap poetry with 
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which most sentimental pilgrims overflow at 
Newstead, her few reflections on Byron are 
made in a broad, catholic spirit, and are in 
positive contrast to the protests of one of her 
more distinguished countrywomen. She be- 
lieved that ‘‘his Father in heaven alone could 
know of his temptations and all the hinder- 
ances to the development of his better nat- 
ure,’ and hopes ‘‘that those persons who 
rejected him were quite sure that they were 
holier than he.’’ It is, perhaps, well that, 
at this point, the publisher interpolates a 
note, to the effect that this chapter was in 
type before Mrs. Stowe’s article was pub- 
lished, and, consequently, before it was 
known that Mrs. Stowe and Lady Byron 
shared that perfect omniscience which Mrs. 
Hawthorne weakly supposed to belong solely 
tothe Almighty. Her treatment of Burns has 
the same kindly thoughtfulness and breadth 
of comprehension ; and her personal associa- 
tion with the Brownings is recounted with a 
spirit in which the delicacy of a gentlewoman 
modifies the enthusiasm of an admirer. 

Mrs. Hawthorne’s style is peculiar. It has 
an odd blending of simplicity of thought and 
sentiment with an occasional pedantry of 
method —a faint and recent flavor of New 
England academical training. But, as we 
have already intimated, she is often eloquent, 
and always entertaining. 


Ecce FeMINA: An Attempt to Solve the 
Woman Question. By Carlos White. Han- 
over, N. H.: Published by the Author. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


It is, no doubt, a pleasant thing for Mr. 
White to be so complacently conscious, as he 
evidently is, that he has offered the public a 
final and perfect solution of this vexatious 
problem. The somewhat summary method 
which he adopts in disposing of the ‘* Wom- 
an Question’’ makes a theoretically smooth 
and easy social highway, but fails to practi- 
cally remove acknowledged difficulties. 

That this social problem, which is calling 
forth the best efforts of the best thinkers of 
the age in its behalf, should provoke opposi- 
tion, is but natural ; and there is a probability 
that the author of this somewhat illogical 
Ecce Femina represents —as he proudly an- 
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nounces—the opinion of the majority. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the cause which he 
serves, historical experience—upon which he 
calls loudly and persistently —testifies that 
majorities are not always—not generally, if 
we have read history with a glimmering of 
its real significance —in the right. The ac- 
knowledged fact that social progress—the 
benefits which have accrued to mankind — 
has been the result of the movement initiated 
by minorities, is in favor of the supporters of 
Popular Suffrage. It is not a cheerful fact 
to contemplate, but the fools themselves know 
that they belong to the majority. 

The discovery which Mr. White applies as 
a lubricating oil to the social machinery, with 
a profound faith that now every thing will 
work well, is a simple one. So simple, in- 
deed, that we are surprised that it has, for so 
long 2 time, escaped the vigilance of his par- 
ty. The grand discovery by which he refutes 
Mr. Mill’s profound arguments, in his disser- 
tation on ‘* The Subjugation of Woman,”’ is, 
merely, that during the age of chivalry wom- 
an was the governing power. As Mr. White 
professes himself ready to stand or fall by 
the weight and potency of this argument, op- 
posing, as he believes it does, Mr. Mill’s the- 
ory that women have always been ruled by 
force, we feel bound to say, that it is not ev- 
ident that woman’s practical power during 
the age of chivalry was any greater than it 
has been at any other time. Men worshiped 
at her shrine chiefly because they were used 
to idolatry: it was merely a transfer from the 
sun, the moon, the stars, or idols of wood 
and stone. She was never, perhaps, more 
completely in his power ; never more entirely 
goods and chattels, to be set up or pulled 
down at his sovereign pleasure, than during 
that much-vaunted age. 

In Mr. White’s opinion, woman will never 
be fitted to fill important positions, requiring 
integrity and cautiousness, because she is 
swayed by her feelings and sympathies. But, 
on the other hand, his opponents urge that 
those are the only levers which she has ever 
been permitted to use; so that, in spite of 
Mr. White’s wzanimous decision, the case 
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seems to remain pretty much where Mr. 
Mill left it. And we would remark, by the 
way, that Zcce Femina will be chiefly val- 
uable to those who have not read Mr. Mill’s 
essay, already referred to, as its copious 
quotations will afford them an opportunity 
to do so. The author shows a versatility 
of genius, also, in quoting at length what 
Mr. Mill might, could, would, or ought to 
have said, under a variety of imaginary cir- 
cumstances. The imaginary Mill is, howev- 
er, so much less logical, forcible, and elegant 
than the real Mill, that there seems to be a 
probability that his occult knowledge is de- 
rived from some mysterious source of spirit- 
ual manifestations, as it is well known that 
the speeches which great men have deigned 
to make through mediums, deteriorate sadly 
from those made in the flesh. Choice bits of 
gratuitous information, like the following, 
are interspersed with prodigal liberality : 

“If he [Dr. Bushnell] had been in the 
habit of writing such works as Mill has writ- 
ten, he would have given us a book that 
might be considered equal to the one just pre- 
sented to the public by that illustrious En- 
glishman.”’ 

May we naturally infer from this, that, if 
Mr. White should ever acquire the habit of 
writing such works as Shakspeare presented to 
the world, a glorious literary epoch will en- 
sue? The case of the eight printers who 
struck for higher wages, and were superseded 
by eight women, in the horrible mnutic of 
imaginary details, is worthy of a third-rate 
novelist, but not worthy of a philosopher, 
discussing a theme of gravest importance. 
Many of the arguments are so threadbare 
that they are only worth noticing because 
they are echoes of widely disseminated opin- 
ions. We do not feel inclined to ‘laugh at”’ 
Mr. White for defending the unpopular side 
of the question, as he asserts that he is doing, 
for we believe that much can, with reason 
and justice, be urged against the question of 
popular suffrage; but, from the arguments 
used in Ecce Femina, we are certainly not 
ready to decide that they overpower the con- 
siderations urged in its favor. 





